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INTRODUCTION 



Nparly two decades have passed since the Suprenie 
Court of the United States^ in Brown s\ Board of Edu- 
eation oj TopLkay^ rulrd that pubHcly enforced school 
segregatioii violated the ConstitutioiL ''Separate edu- 
cational facilities,-' the Court declared^ "are inher- 
ently unequal" 

The Brown decision was not the end^ but rather the 
brginning of judicial efTorts to eliniinate dual school 
systeiiiis, For the next Ifi yearSj the Federal courts were 
to wrestle with school integration. 

Brown had little iminediate iuipactj although the 
Supreme Court issued a second ruling in 195S that 
school desegregation efrorts must be made with "all 
deliberate speed." Eflorts in the nest decade \verc de» 
liberate to be sure^ but not speedy. Following enacts 
rnent of the Civil Rights Act of 1964j many southern 
school districts adopted so-called freedoin^of^chDice 
plans ^ which produced little integration. White pupils 
ieldonij if evcrj chose to attend niajority black JchooUj 
and black childrenj perhaps apprehensive of hosdlity 

^ Brown V, Board of Eeiuendofi of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 
(1954). Brown held that lepafata education li inhfirintly 
unequoL 

.- Frecdoni-of-cholce and geographic zoning plani occur 
throufhout thii report. Ihey arc two principal tQchniques 
widely used by school diitricts as meam of achlevinf ichoQl 
deiegfeg ation* 

Fretdom-of-choico b a method of ichool asmgnment which 
allows a pupil or his parent to chooie the public ichool which 
he wants to attend. 

GeographlQ zoning is a method of asiignment of all itu- 
dents to ichooli on the basis of a iingle set of geofraphic 
attendance tones. Pairing or grouping of gradeij feeder-pat- 
terni, and roafiiet schools are means lometimes uied within 
geographic zonsnf as aids to desegregation. 

School deicgregation by pairinf or grouping of grades 
ii achieved when the attendance ireai of two or more near= 
by schools are merged so that eacu ichool serves different 
grade levtli for a neWj larger auendance area* 

Feeder pattefni detennine wtiich junior and sgnsor high 
ichools students will attend after finiihinf elimentary ichooK 
ing, They may be deiigned to expedhe diiegregation. 

A magnet school is one which ranges from full-time sehaols 
with ipecial icademlc programs to centers with progmms 
which' supplement the basic aCfdamlc skilli tauyht in the 
child*! regular schooL 



hy the ovenvhuhningly white niojonty, mrt^ly rhoj-i- tn 
attend wiiite scliooh. 

Despite furl! ^cr Supreme Court rulings t*; ilu^ t:f- 
feet that racial (liscriniination inust be eliminated 
*'root and branch" and that token desegregation re- 
sulting from frcedom-of-choice plans did not comply 
with eonstitiiHpnal requlremciitSj those who had op- 
•posed the concept of nondiscriminatory education 
continued dilator)' or obitnictionin tactics. School at* 
tendance lines which had the efTect of keeping rninor- 
ity children conhned to racially segregated schools 
in racially segrepted neighborhoodsj predictions of 
likely disorder or even administrative collapse of 
school Systems should integration occurs complaints 
that unreaionable costs would preclude any integra- 
tion—all \vefe ofTered in public and in the courtroom 
as obstacles to cfTective school desegregation plans. 

By 19693 however^ 15 years after the Brown eases the 
pacR of desegregation had accelerated. During the 
1969-70 school yearj large numbers of school districts 
dcsegregatedj both under court order and voluntarily. 
In the 1970^71 school yearj nation widej the number 
of black students in majority white schools was 33 
percents an increase of 10 percent from the preceding 
year. While this figure shows considt^rable progress^ 
it also demonstrates that much of the job of giving 
every child equal educadonal opportunity remains to 
be done, 

The integration of some school systemi was accom* 
panied by a great public outcry, Stories were heard of 
fights on buses and in the schooISj of upset parentSj 
disrupted schooli^ curtailed learningj and of other dam^ 
age to the communities' school life. The actual situa- 
tion in most distr!ct& stood in strong contrast to die 
newspaper headlines ind television newscasts. Most 
pF^^ents did no£ block school entrances, most teachers 
did not resign in droveSj and fe^v student engagad in 
disorders. 

Nevertheless^ today the courts are under attack 
and represented as Imposing unreasonable require- 
ments to integrate the schools. Legislation and con» 
ititutional amendments thai would severely under^ 
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mine the foundation of the Brown dE*cislon now are 
being urged in Congfess. 

Above all, niany Americans--black and white-=ara 
losing faith In desegregation as a workable^ \vorthwhile 
means of achieving mml opportunity and are begin- 
ning to wondt^r if the turmoil and controversy, it has 
engendered is more than it is worth. They have be- 
come confused about the real facts concerning deseg- 
regation and uncertain whether the problems in^ 
volved can be succcsifully overcome. 

Many communicies throughout the country^ whose 
ichools were once rigidly iegregated, now ara in var- 
lous stages of the desegregation process. There is much 
that we can learn from their experience and many ques- 
tions can be answered by examining how desegregation 
has worked in fact. 

Earlier this year, the Conimission investigated school 
desegregation in five representative' communities acroii 
the country— aharlotte, North Oarolinaj Tampaj Flor^ 
ida; Pontiac/Mlchipn- Winitpn-Saleni, North Oaro^ 
lina; and Pasadena, Calif omia— and issued a report 
on the basis of th^e investigations, 

In its current study^ the Commission has investigated 
the course of school desegregatbn in nine additional 
communities. Some are in .he South and some in the 
North, Some are rural and others are heavily urban. 
Some are central citi^ and some are suburbs. Some 
have been forced to desegregate by court order or die 
threat of fund termination by the Dipartment of 
Health, Education^ and Welfare (HEW). Others have 
undertaken to elLminate the dual school system on their 
own/before being required to do so. Still othen have 
sought to desegregate their schools simply because they 
felt it was the right thing to do. 

The main purpose of this study, as mth the previous 
one, is to preient documented facti concerning the 
operation of school desegregation in communities which 
are actively engaged in the process. The Commission 
IS convinced that only on the basis of objective fact 
^d experiince can the Nation be in a position to nmke 
sound judgments on this mid issue. The study is not 
intended to paint a glowing picture of unifomi success. 
The Commission has not searched out indi^dual ''suc- 
cess'- storiesj where achievements might be imprissive 
but so unique as to be meaningless to other communis 
ties. Ratherj the Commission*! purpose has been to 
identify problems which recur in school districts under-^ 
going desegregation and to describe how they have^ 
been met, 



Specifically, the CommiMion has been interested in 
learning how students of all racei react to one another 
when they eit side by side in schools for llie fim time 
in their lives. How well do they get along in the cafe- ' 
tenas, the corridors, in extracurricular activities, and 
at dances? It also has sought to learn how teachers 
react to nudents of other mces and socioeconomic 
backgrounds as well as to teachers of other races. Why 
and to what extent does "white flight^' ciccur? How 
have some school districts prcpaied for desegregation? 
What, if any, problems are created by busing? Does 
violence or crime often accompany school desegrega^ 
tion, especially in inner-city areas? How is discipline 
administered in newly desegregated schools? What 
happens to PTAs after desegregation? 

^ These are among the important questions that these 
jiin^ communities have had to face. In some, the fears 
that were anticipated-^lower quality education, vio. 
lenee and crime, lengthy bus rides— have been proven 
to be groundless. In others, the fears, at least In part, 
have been substantiated. Thus in some communities a 
number of white parents withdrew their children from 
the public schools and either moved to a different 
school district or enrolled them in newly created pri- 
vate academies, Although the situation has tended to 
become stabilized, the problem of "white flight" has 
by no meani been entirely resolved. Still other prob- 
lems that arose^ such as black objections to school 
desegregation which was accomplished by busing only 
black diildrsn^ frequently were not anticipated. ^ 

In shorty the Commission-s investigation of these 
nine communities does indeed demonstrate that the 
process of chmige from se^gated to dsegTegated 
schools often creates difficulties and places great bur- 
dens and rasponsibilities on all concerned— school ad- 
ministratoK, teacher, students, parents, city officials, 
i:ews media^ and community leaders, 

Among the problems common to these communities 
are thoie experienced by teachen in adjusting to de- 
segregated classes, the displaciment of black school of- 
ficials from positions of r^ponsibility in the wake of 
desegregation, the resegregation of itudenti \vithin 
schools caused by homogeneous ability groupingj real 
or ima^ned unfairness in student discipline^ ajid com= 
munity anxiety which can quickly be transfomied into 
panic caused by the smallest incident. Of all of these, 
the least serious problem has been the students them- 
lelves. In most cases^ they have adjusted quickly and 
imoothly to the new school en^rOTimentj often despite 
feari ajid anidetiei of thdr parents* 



The immunities visited by the Commission reflect 
varying stages of desegregation^ varying attitudes to- 
ward it by the eommuiiityj and. varying problems ac^ 
companying the process. None of theia desegregation 
efforts can yet be labeled a tot^l success. In many there 
have been disappointmerti and setbacks, and the out- 
,:ome remains in doubt. Nevertheless, from an analysis 
of the kinds of problems these communities have en- 
countered and the stepi they have taken in an effort 
to meet them-^ften on a trial-and-error basis — ^we 
all can learn and find many of our feaK dissolved. I'his 
is particularly true of our fear of the unknown. ^ 

Commission investigations also have found that 
these communities have not itood by idly permitting 
the problems to overwhelm themj but have taken ac- 
tion—often vigorous and creative action— to head 
them off. To a large extent^ the problenii that hava 
arisen and the action necessary to meet them have been 
unique, depending on the particular history, traditionj 
and attitudes of the area. However^ several elementis 
common to most of the school systems visited, offer a 
key to luch progress as has been made. 

One vital element in a smooth transition from seg- 
regation to desegregation has been the determination 
of the school board and administration to carry out die 



desegregation plan and to do so firmly and unswen'- 
ingly. Another has been the support of the news mediaj 
local officials, and civic leadei^. A third has been the 
steps taken to assure that responsibllily for desegrega- 
tion does not fall disproportionately on one part of the 
community, but that all share it equally. A fourth has 
materialized by closely Involving parents as active par- 
ticipants in desegregation, by keeping them thoroughly 
informed, and by actively soliciting their views and sug- 
gestions. A fifth has been the development of proce- 
dures to af^ure firm but (mr and impartial discipline 
of all itudents, and their full participation in school 
activities. A sixth has been the efforts made to improve 
the quality of education being offered while desegrega- 
tion is in process. 

None of these elementS3 either singly or in combina- 
tion, is a guarantee of succcssj and certainly not of 
instant success. The long tradition of racial separation^ 
and the fears and miiunderstandinp that this had 
bred^ cannot realistically be shaken off so quickly. But 
the experience in these nine communities strongly sug- 
gests that through patiencej though tfulnesSj and a com- 
mon sense of fairness, equal educational opportunify 
for all the Nation's children can finally be achieved. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL Dl 
ALACHUA COUNTY, 

Ba^kgreund 

Alachua County occupies 916 square miles in north 
central Florida. Its total population in 1970 was 104^^ 
764, of which 21^563 is black. Gainesville^ the largest 
city in Alachua Oountyj has a population of approxi=' 
mately 64,510, of whicK 12,041 is black. It' is the 
county seat and the home of the University of Florida. 
Other employment is provided by the Veterang Ad- 
ministration Hospital, the local, State, and Federal 
governments, and industry. The main industries in 
Alachua are lumber (manufaetureii of wooci products 
and furniture) and farmingj particularly peanuts, to- 
bacco, and com, 

In the opinion of a local administrator, one of the 
major problems facing Alachua County is underem^ 
ployment. 'lit] ii a problem for all, particulafly the 
black population." 

Alachua hai a median family income of $8j329, 
compared with $8,267 for the State. Appfosimately 
15,3 percent of the population earns less than the offi- 
cially defined poverty level but 17.6 percent earn more 
than $15,000,1 

The university community is coniidefed moderate ^ 
to liberal in its social and political views, and its fac^ 
ulty and student body appear active and interested 
in the community. 

The Hlifory of $eho6§ DesegrigGtion In Aleehua 
Cdunfy, Fla, 

Alachua County schools operated under a court- 
ordered freedom^of^hoice^plan between the years 
1964 and 1969. Suit had been instituted in 1964 by 
the NAACP Legal Defense anci Educational Fund on 
behalf of Lavon Wright, daughter of a fomer presi- 
dent of the NAACP Branch in Gainesville. At the dme, 
there had been U all-black schools in the district. A 
white parent observed that "under freedom of choice, 

- 1970 Ci^nius of General Social and Econpmlc Gharactfer- 
iitics, Florida I Table 44. 



iEGREGATION IN 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

desegregation achieved by zoningj and if blacks 
wanted an education, they moved, Those who didn't, 
stayed in blick schools." 

I i 1968-69, Alachua County had 27 schools. After 
5 years of freedom-of-choice eight alUblack and three 
alUvhite schools remained.* Gainesville Senior High 
School, grades 10-12, had 145 black students in the 
total enrollment of 2,329, According to a central office 
school official, these black students were the leaders 
from tlie alNblack school, Lincoln^ which houied 
gmdes 7--12. 

In October 1969 the Supreme Court of the United 
Statei ruled in Alemndria v. Holmes ^ th?t continued 
operation of racially segregated schools under the 
standard of "all deliberate speed-' was no longer con- 
stitutionally permissible and that school districts must 
immediaiely (emphasis added) terminate dual school 
systems based on race and operate only unitary school 
systems. Justice Blacky speaking for the full Coure, 
wrote: 

p . . [T]here are no longer any justiciable iiiuei in the 
queitlon sf makinf efFectiva not only promptly but at once— 
now— orders jufficient to vindiQate the righti of any pupil in 
the Unitod Statei who ii effecuvely excluded from a public 
school bacauie of his raea or color. 
And, furtherj that 

... It has-been 15 yeari since we declared in the two 
Brown cases that a law which prevents a ehiid from going to 
a public ichool beeause of hii color violates the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause. As this record eonclusively showsj there are 
many places still in this country where the ichools are either 
'white' or 'Negro' and not just lehosli for all childran as the 



^One of the eifht black ichools had three white studenti 
and one had two white studenti. One of the all-white schools 
had eight black students and one had one black student. - 
HEW/OOR Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schooli m Selected Dlstrictij Enrollment by Racial/Ethnic 
Group. Fall 196B, (Hereinafter referred to as HEW statiitici. 
Fall 1968 and HEW statiitici, Fall 1970.) 

3 Akmndtr v. Holmes Couniy Board of Edumiion^ 396 
U,S. 19 (1969). 



Constitution requlrDs. In my npinirrn there is no reason why 
such a wholesale dyprivation of constkinidnal rights should 
be tglrratgd another inlnuty. 

Following the Ale>:andcr decision^ Alachua and 
about 15 other district dt'segregation cases were heard 
in Dccembcf 1959 en banc by the United States Conrt 
of Appeals for the Fifth Ciwuit benause of similarities 
in law and of fact.' The court of appeals ruled in part 
that a two-step rnerger plan woiild be hnplementcd; 
one stepj including merger of faculties and staff, trans- 
portaiionj services, athletics, aiid extracurricular activi- 
ties was to be completed by February 1, 1970; the other 
step, including student body merger, way to be accom- 
plished by the fall term of 1970. 

In complying with Alexander and the interpretadon 
of Alexander niade by dm 5th Circuit Court of Appeals^ 
the Federal district judge, David L. MiddlebrookSj Jr.^ 
'on December 19^ 1969 ordered the two-step plan into 
efTcct. The additional time granted permitted planning 
and consultation for arrangeinent of student transfers 
with the University of Miami Desegregation Ctliter.'* 
The Supreme Court of the United States granted 
certiorari in Carter et a!, v. West Feliciana School 
Board et air Th'm appeal challenged the delay granted 
by the court of appeals of student desegregation until 
September 1970. In a per curiam decision^ the Supreme 
Court held: 

Iniofar u the Court of Appeals authorized deferral of 
student desegfugation beyond February 1^ 1970, that court 
misconitruod our holdinf in Alimnder v, Holmes County 
Board of EduGaiion. 

The Court accordingly reversed the court of appeals 
decision delaying student desp^regation until Septeni' 
her 1970, 

Judge Middlebrooki also stipulated the establish-' 
ment of a biracial committee of 10 memberSj five of 
whom were to be black and five white. The "chairman 



* Singleton v, Jackson Municipal Siparate School DistricI 
in which Wnght H al. v. Board of Public Instruction of 
Alachua County, Florida s( aL wai CDniolidatedj 419 f.2d 
1211. 

-The Deiegregation Center at the University of Miami is 
funded under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by 
the U.S, Department of Healthj Edueation, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Division of Equal Educational OppoftU' 
nity, 

■ Certiofari granted In Csr^^r et al v, West Feliciana Parish 
School Board et al. 396 U.S, 290 ( 1970). Togother with No, 
972, Singliton ct aL v. Jackson Municip&l Sepafaii School 
District it aL, alio on petition for writ orcertiorari to the 
same court. 



of the committee ^w^^5 to be alternately a black and a 
white member.- 

• The biracial committee was to function as an aid to 
the school board in reviewing school site selection^ 
^oningj and student aisignmpnts to assure that a uni- 
taiy system resulted.- 

W, S, Talbot, Superintendent of Alachua Cotmty 
Schools at that timCj felt that dcicgregation of certain 
schools wcidd result iu resegregation because of white 
flight, and initially refused to provide Uio committee 
with copies of the desegrcgalion plans prepared by 
the school hoard. After he released diem to the com- 
mittee, it was found that desegregation had been 
planned only for schools in the eaitcru section of the 
city svhere die majority of blacks lived. As one commit- 
tee representative stated i *'No integrnilon to speak of 
was planned for the rights white side of to^vn." ■ 

One of the biracial committee menihers held a meet' 
ing with the white community affected by the desegre- 
gation ]3lans at which more than 700 parents ware in 
attendance. After the school boaid plan had been ex* 
plainedj the people who lived on the east side became 
upsotj protesting that the '*east side w'rs not under 
court ©rderj but rather all of Alachua County was 
under court order " 

The committee decided upon a 70=30 white to black 
racial distribution throughout the county and duvlscd 
a plan to make it ^vorkable, including clustering in 
four qtiadrants of Alachua County^ zoning^ and cross* 
busing, Tl;e school board reftised to accept the plan 
or foi%vard it to Judge Middlebrook for cnmideration, 
and the committee finally did so itself. The resultunt 
effect was an order from Judge Middlc^brook to cluster 

^Charlei Cheunut, a black mordcian, was chairman of 
the committee in 1970-71 and in 1971-72 Mrs. Frances G. 
Lundsfordj a white aiiistant principal of an clementai7 
ichoolj became diairman of the committee. In 1971-72 two 
vaeancies ejciited on the comuitteej one each for a black and 
a white member, Ai yet they have not been fdlrd. 

^ A biracial committee member stated that the board as a 
whole was very coniervatiye and has cooperated very reluc- 
tandy ^th the biraclnl committee. The bgard withheld sup- 
port from W. S, Talbot, forrier superintendent when he 
preiented the 1969 Foster plan to the biracial committee and 
the public. The plan provided for clustering [pairing] of 
ichools primarily In a iectlon having the largest number of 
blacks. 

' Inten'iew with Hebron Self^ member, Biracial School 
Oommittee, Alachuu Countyj Fla., May 4, 1972. 



the schools in Alachua County from east to west in all 
quadrants of the county rather than in a particular 
sectiont 

DesegragaHen— Currsnt Plen 

Six elementary schools were afTected by the desegfe' 
gation plan," These schools were discontinued as kin- 
deifarten through sixth grade schools; three predornU 
nantly white and one newly constructed school w^ere 
utilised as kindergarten through fourth grade schools; 
and two predominantly black schools were converted 
to 5-6 grade centers. Three elenientary schools, de- 
clared obsolete by the State department of education 
survey team were closed,*^ as was Lincoln^ an all-black 
school serving gradei 7-12, The enrollment at Lincoln 
was assigned to Westwood and Howard Bishop Junior 
High Schools (grades M), Eaitiide and Buchholz 
High Schools (grades 7^11), and Gainesville Senior 
High School (grades 10^12)." A biracial committee 
member informed the Oornmisiion staff that, deipite 
the committee's espousal of the 70^30 ratio and its 
objection to the disproportionate ratios achieved by 
the board's clustering plaUj" a compromise had been 
reached and the committee agreed to a 5 percent vari- 
ance. 
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White 


Bkck 


V^hite 


LittlevvDod.^^,^ 


0 


1.067 


289 


501 


Terwilliger=^=.= 


^ ^ not eonstruetad 


215 


547 
397 




736 


2 


256 




673 


0 


194 


279 


Metcaifa.^^___^. 


25 


901 


171 


430 


Foster... = = . 


41 


786 


237 


457 



» Theie ichooli were Alachua Elementary Sehosl, a pre- 
dominantly while school, Archer Elementary, an alUwhite 
ghool, and Douriais Elementary, an all-black schooL County 
PM€ Sckgob: A Ripori io the Supirinimdm and Sehod! Bsard by 
the Florida Desigregatm Cmsuliing Cmter, April 1969. 

" See the following table I 



Schools 



1968 



1970 



Black White Black White 



W^twood^^^_^_ 
Howard Blsh^fD^, 
Eaitiide^ = . 
Buchhol^^^^,^,, 
Gainiville^^^^^^^ 



42 1, 356 


197 


844 


272 1, 175 


336 


832 


not constructed 


562 


536 


not eoni&ucted 


207 


969 


145 2. 156 


717 


1,862 



" As a result of the clusteriiif plaHj Eastside was more than 
50 percent blacky Buchholz was 18 percent blacky W^twood 
waa 22 percent black, and Howard Biihop was 39 percent blacki 



Two black schools that had been cbsed were utilisjed 
ai student and teacher centers, A. Quinn Jones Ele* 
mentar)' School became an elementary reading and re- 
source center providing the most up-to-date techniques, 
equipment^ and supplies to promote better readinf 
ability. But as the school remained alUblack, it was 
ordered closed and the children sent to schools within 
their attendance zones. Lincoln^ the all-black junior- 
senior high, was leased to Santa Fe Junior College for 
vocational and technical instruction for itudents 
throughout Alachua who' w^ere bused to the school 
during their vocational education perbd. Thki court 
found this method of training ineffective and ordered 
a rnore productive use of the facility. In the fall of 
1972-73 Lincoln \mB to reopen as the Lincoln Center 
for Human and Mechanical Arts with an extensive 
vocational-technical curriculum. 

In the opinion of one community leaderj Lincoln 
\VM not in the original desegregation efforts because 
the fonner superintendent had committed himself to 
closing black schools rather than sanding white stu- 
dents to them. He also favored the construction of a 
new facility rather than converting Lincoln into a voca- 
tional schooh^^ 

Tr^fiiportatlon 

Prior to total desegregation in 1970, about 9,358 stu^ 
dents were bused in Alachua County." All of these 
students lived beyond the 2-mile distance that qualifies 
students to be bused in accordance with standards set 
by the State. The longest ride was approximately 29 
miles and took about I hour and 15 minutes.*^ The 
average ride took about 65 minutes and the average 
distance bused was 14.5 miles. After schools were de- 
segregated, 10,575 eligible students were bused an 
average of 16.6 miles which took about 26 minutes. 
The longest distance was 27.5 miles and the brsF^s?^ 
ride took one hour and twenty minutes, 

There have been no major disruptions or incidents 
of vandalism on buses either before or after desegrega- 
tion. After desegregation five requests were made and 
honored for transportation of ineligible students be- 
cause of busy or dangerous streets. In one case, 140 

^ Interview with Charles Chestnut^ Membsr, Biracial 
School Committee, Alachua County, Fla., May 4, 1972. 

^®Dkta prepared by Tommy Tomlinion, Aiiociate Super- 
intendentj Alachua County. 

" This figure wai baiid on eomputation of 84 buiii making 
atotaiof 137tripi. 



black cleincntar)' srhool children asked to be bused 
in order to avoid whites who allegedly set their dogs 
on iliein as they walked to and from school through 
white neighborhood*-). The school board granted this 
request 

Ono administratDr declared: "Desegregation has 
caused more busings but formerly there were black 
buses and white buieSj . . . buses now serve white 
and black students together^" 

White and black parents mwG as bus monitors^ ride 
to designated schools^ and ser\'e ai aidcSj providing 
assistance to teachers and staff. They arc paid with 
funds provided by the Emergency School Assiitance 
Program." 

Dlirypfions 

When desegregation was implemented in February 
1970, Lincoln, d\e all-black high school (grades 7-12) 
in East Gainesville^ was closed and its enrollment moved 
to Gainesville^Senior High (10-12)5 Westwoodj and 
Bishop Junior High Schools (grades 7-9), predomi- 
nantly white schools in the district.^^ 

An administrator noted that few racial disturbances 
have occurred throughout Alachua County. Most have 
taken place at Gainesville Senior HigH School. A num- 
ber of older students there w'^re unhappy because Lin- 
coln High School, the district's black high school from 
which they would norn^ally have graduated, had been 
closed, 

A white Gainesville High School student reported 
that fighting erupted between militant white and black 
factions of the student body several times. On one oc» 
casion in the fall of 1971, he said: '^A Ku Klux Klan 
poster with the inscription -Niggers go home/ was 
tacked up in the teachers' lounge. A teacher and 

"The Emirgency School Aiiiitince Program (ESAP) is 
a Federal program to aid local education agencies in bringin'g 
about racial dese|regition of their public school systems, 

^ See following tible: 

1968-69 1970-71 





BUck 


White 


Black White 


Lincoln^. 


1,505 


0 


Cloied 


Oaineiville High. ^ 


145 


2, 156 


717 1,862 


Weitwood Jr. 










42 


1,356 


197 844 


Howard Bishop 








Jr. High.„_._ 


272 


1, 175 


336 832 



Note: HEW statistics, Fall 1968 and Fall 1D70. 



icveral students ^vere badly beaten in the ensuing 
melee, Police arrived on cnnipus and nrrestcd ono 
white student. One black student was es[5clleds and 
Gainesville High wns closed for several days.'' He also 
obiervcd that despite the tension, the school holds in- 
terracial dances whore a black band i)kiys both white 
and soul music. A student birncial committee and a 
blark student union have been orgnnized. One stu- 
dent comniciited; ^^Although people were ed^ this 
year [1971] things are better no\v.'' 

A fonner administrator of Gainesville High re- 
counted that in 1970 there had been 32 policemen at 
the prom to maintain order. In 1971 there were only 
two and this year none was required. He is convinced 
"that the key to successful desegregation is objectivity 
and fair leadei-ship on the part of school authorities. 
There must be fleMbility and it is crucial that black 
students be treated equally, particularly in disclplinanr, 
matters." 

Diseipllne 

After the disturbances at Gainesville Hi|h, adminis- 
trators doubted their ability to handle such problems 
a'nd instituted a public security program and a social 
adjustment prograni. Teachei\^ now rereive regular 
instruction in tha control of students during a disorder 
or disruption. ^ 

A social adjustment program was initiated at Moim- 
tain Top School in the fall of 1970 with one classroom 
for high school students. Mountain Top hai two cate-^ 
gories of students in attendance : ^*Students from the 
juvenile shelter and students referred by [their regu- 
lar school principals]. Referral students are accepted 
from grades 6=12. They corne for 30 to 60 days on 
formal assignnient as an alternative to suspension or 
expulsion,^' - ^ 

A black parent observed that it is a school "primarily 
for social adjustments and to look at it, blacks need 
more social adjustment than whites,'' He added that 
■■punishment of the black student is often severe and 
unwarranted,'" - 

The average time spent at Mountain Top by 109 
students sent there in 1970-71 was 34 days, Accord- 



^ Russell W. Ramiey, Ph. Soclai Adjuitmcnt Educa- 
tion in the Alachua County^ Fla., Puhlic Schooli, February 
1972. 

^Charlei Chestnut^ Member, Biracial Schonl Committee, 
Alachua County^ Fla», May 4, 1972, 
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ing to a school administratorj in that year 70 percent 
of the students 

went directly.back to their regular ichooli and finiihed the 
year even though some were beyond the agi of compuliory 
attendanQe: 10 percent went to refonn ichools and then 
back to ichool; 10 percent went to reforni ichoals, were ovir= 
age (upon releaii from, reform ichools), and dropped out 
or went to work; the renAiInlng 10 percent (could be) dassi- 
fied as losers who wgnt to tmininf ichool, ran away, roained 
the streets, ended up in the hoipital for druf-related prob- 
lemSj or in other wayi joined the coumer^eulture,* 

White Flight 

The superintendent itated that "some white flight 
has occurred dthough the majority of whites accept 
integrated schools in the county.- * He added that '-two 
schools, Mebane Middle School and Archer Gommu- 
nity School, which were 30 percent white and 70 per- 
cent black, now have enrollmenti, Both schooli 
are located in rural areas" and he feels that they *^ex- 
emplify white flight in reveite." Eaitside High School 
has a similar enrollment pattern.^* 

A guidance counselor at Mebane laid that iane of 
the approximately 40 students who left the Mebane 
Middle School area have returned, apparently *W 
causa Mebane is considered an innovative iehool 'with 
. , team teaching, flexible icheduling,^® and indi^ld- 
ualized instruction,** j 

** Interview with Dr. Ruiiell Ramsey, Director of Moun- 
tain Tap Sehool, Algchua County School District May 4 

im. 

See following table: 



1968^9 ! 970-71 
Schools — - 

Black White BUek White 



Mebane Middle 

SchooU..^^.., 1,316 0 280 199 

Archer Gom^ 

murtity SehooL 242 0 219 154 

Eaitiide High 
SchoaL not eonstrueted 362 536 



Notei HEW statlstlcii Fall 1968 and 1970, 
"Mebane ii loeated in Alachua Townihlpj a imall com- 
munlty of 1,500 residenti outside Gainesvilli, In 1971-72 the 
student enrollment was 5 pereent white and 48 percent 
blacki 

" Flexible scheduling involvei adipting a studint*! ached- 
ul# ta^imiil ihefter or more lenfthy class perlodi for given 
coums in order (a) to permit additional time and emphails 
on a student-i weak areas and leis time on maaterri areai or 
(b) to permit eovemge of material better preiented in a 
longir ^scheduled perled than U normally provided. Time 
taken from another courie can be made up on another date/ 



The assistant superintendent reported that about 
'*ljOOO whites left the system [when desegregation was 
decreed], but most whites today do not want to go 
back to the dual system of the 

An administrator informed a Commission staflP in- 
terviewer that a private school. Rolling Hiilsj was built 
when desegregation was announced. This is the school 
to which the TOunty lost many of its students. It is re- 
ported to be in financial difflculty and ii expected to 
close shortl)^. j 

In 1970 Alachua received $56,500 in funds under 
Title IV of the CivilRights Act of 1964 and $40,000 
in 1971 to conduct human relations workshops as 
a means of counteracting prejudicial attitudes of teach- 
ers and adminiitraton. Although in miMt cases teachers 
seemed to benefit from Ae iesaions, a member of flia 
biracial committea alleged that uome of the faculty 
is still veiy prejudiced. "Some t^heri seat blacks in 
Cornell by themselves or stand than ou^ide the room 
by the door and forpt about them.- " He added thati 
"White students who misbehave are given punishment 
assipments iuch ai raking leaves, but their offense is 
not recorded. Black students, by contraiti are sent to 
the principari offlcs where a record of their offense is 
madi," On one occasion, a community leader recalled l 
'*A white teacher seated all the white children around 
her and the black students were s^ted at a table by 
thernielves* 

'^Smaller children may be damaged by desegrega- 
tion/' he addedj '^became they can feel' the animosity 
but cannot understand where it is coming from and 
why it is directed at them. The older children deal with 
it as it occurs/' 

One teacher in an elementary school has purchased 
teaching lets with interracial themes that show dif- 
ferent skin colon and eye colo^, Through these aids 
she tries to make the children aware of differences 



*^HEW Diviiicm of Equal Iducatlond Opportunitlei Fis- 
cal Vearj 1965-71 Llsti of ProjecU Funded ? Univeriity 
Deiigregation Coniultativi Ganti^, Univerilty Institute Proj- 
ects, and Local Edueatlon Agenciii. Seetlon 405 of Title IV 
of the qivll RIghti Act of 1964 pro videi 1^ parti (a) The 
Cominlisionir Is authofi^ed, upati ippHe^ldofl of a school 
boaid, to make granb to luch board to p&yj in whole or in 
part, the eoit of? (1) pving to teach^w and other ichooI 
pirsonnci Inserviuo training in dealing with problemi Jnel* 
dint to diiogregation, and (2) employing speeiallsts to advlii 
In preblemi incident to deiif regatloni 
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without overeinphasis. Cliiklrcii aie [also] taught; to 
be kind with words. CcrtaiA words ure outlawed In 
[her] tialsroom " 

A guidance counselor felt that "whites in Alacluia 
now accept integration and are beginning to agree 
with me thiit the old dual school sysictn was an error 
and ai *stone afOund our necki/ Besides thatj it was 
expensive." 

A black student discussed the rcticoncu of some of 
her classinatcs to rnix with students of other races. 
^'Doscgrogation should, begin in the honic so that 
when a child goes out of the home there woidd be 
no problems. There might be a desire to . • . know 



itudenis oi udier racun, but the group pj^essurcs arc 
tiXJ gre^ni. Souitf students from radst homes can come 
to school and inixj but w^hen they go home they have 
to show anullit r face/- 

A blark Ktudent cKpcriencing desegregation for tlie 
first liints Slated: ^'Integration, gives us a butler cliancc 
to undeisland each other, W liltci are just like nny^ 
body else,'' . 

An cleuientarv school teacher remarked about 
younger students: "The kids nrc just children* 'JTiey 
seem to get along quite well and help each other out* 
Children adjust better than adults. If the grown-ups 
would leave thern aloncj they'd adjust " 



PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATIQN IN 
ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FLA. 



Background 

Escanibia County, encompaising 72 1 square milei^ 
is situated at the extreme western end of the Florida 
Panhandle, It is bordefed on the north and west by 
Alabama and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. Most 
of the population of 205j388 resides in or near Pen- 
sacola, the county seat and a well known seaport in 
the southern half of the county. A major U.S, Naval 
Air Station ii located there, Industries in the county 
include fishings shipping, wood procassingj naval stores, 
and canning. Estiinated mean family income is $7,946.^ 
In the past 2 years Escambia County has exceeded 
the national average in rate of population growth and 
this trend is expected to continue in the next 10 yeai^,^ 
While the county's school population has also gfownj 
the rate of growth appears to have decreased markedly 
over the last 4 yeam.^ In the 1971-72 school year^ there 
were 475O2I students in Escambia County schools, of 
whom 13,372 or 28 perceht were black. 

Despite the presence of the U=S. Naval Air Station, 
which entitled the Escambia School System to ISSO^SSS 
in Impact Aid in 1971-723 the system appears to have 
financial problems.* Per pupil expenditures, excluding 
capital outlays/ averaged $730 in 1970-^71. Escambia 
pays its beginning teachei^ salaries lower than those 
offered by surreunding countiei or by the majority of 
counties in the State,^ Noither operating levies nor 
bond issues has been approved by the local electorate 
in the last 5 or 6 yeafi.^ 

^ Income stathtici provided by Eicambia dounty Chamber 
of Commerce, 

*PCA 1084, U.S. Distriet Court for the Northern District 
of Florida, Peniacola. Division, Apr, 21, 1969, 

-Between 1961-48^ the schDo! enfollment Increaied from 
39^000 to 46,000 itudenti, From )968-72j the emollment has 
grown by roughly 1,000 pupili, 

* Impact Aid is Federal aaiistance given to local educational 
agencies upon which the United Statei has placed flnancial 
burdens. 

^Augustus y, Escambia County, PGA 1064, Apr, 21^ 1969, 

* J. Edwin Holiberry, a local attorney, recently stated that 
m estimated $13 million for new construction wai needed 
for the deiegregated ichpol iyitim. A bDnd iiiue to provide 
these funds was rojectcd June 1,1971 by the voters, 



History of Desegiegation In Iscambia County 

Desegregation litigation in Escambia County be- 
gan on February 1, 1960, when a suit was filed to en- 
join the Escambia County School Board from main- 
taining racially segregated schools and from employ- 
ing school pereonnel on the basis of racej' On March 
17, 1960, the U,S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Florida ruled for the plaintifTs and ordered 
the school board to develop a desegregation plan that' 
would allow the plaintiffs and all black children to ap- 
ply for adniiision or transfer to any school for which 
they were otherwise eligible, The board then developed 
a plan^ uniatisfactory to plaintiffs^ but approved by the 
diitrict court on September 8j 196 L 

Upon the plaintiff's appeal the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit reversed the district court 
and ordered it to modify the board's desegregation 
plan to ensure that the dual system be abolished| \vith 
desegregation of the fint two grades by the 1963 fall 
term and desegregation of at least one additional grade 
each year thereafter. 

Following the filing of a report by the school board 
in December 1963j vvhich indicated that 50 of the 
board^i 72 schools remained completely segregated, the 
plaintiff i on March 31, 1966 filed with 'the district 
court a motion for further relief. The plaintiffs now 
urged the developnient and implementation of a plan 
confonning to the March 1966 Guidelines as devel- 
oped by the U,S, Department of Health, Educationj 
and Welfare, (HEW)^ 

In responie to the plaintlff-s motionj the district 
court on April 14j 1967 ordered a freedom^of-cholce 
plan to conforra with the Fifth Circuit Court's decree 



^Augustus V. Th0 Eoafd of Public Instruclhn of Escambia, 
In 1960 the NAAGP Legal Defenie and Educational Fund 
brpught a ichyol desegregation suit against the Eacambia 
County Board of Public Instruction, The board of public 
instruction 1§ the pQlicy*making body for the icKool ayitem. 
It is compoied of five mQnj all white, There has never been 
a black member of the school board* 

^ Reuised Siakmint of pQlictes for School Disegregathn 
Plans und&f Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
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In United States v, Jefferson County Board of Educa^ 

In light of the Uj. Supreme Court's decision in 
Green County School Board of New Kent Countyj 
which ruled that a freedon>of-choice plan is accept- 
able only if it accompliihes elimination of the dual 
school systemj the diitrict court on January 23^ 1969 
ruled, therefore^ that the existing freedoni=of-choice 
plan was no longer acceptable. On April 21^ 1 969, the 
court finally approved and ordered implementation of 
a new plan submitted by the Escambia County School 
Board, 

The Current Disigragstian P|gn 

The new desegregation plan devdsed by the board 
and approved by the court utilized the techniques of 
geographic zoning, pairing," school closingij and 
grade restructuring within the framework of the neigh- 
borhood school concept. Eight inner-city elementary 
schools in Peniacola were paired with one anotherj 
and three other fonnerly black elementary ichooli*^ 
were closed, The racial composition of these eifht 
ichoolSj as projected by the school boards was major- 
ity black. The outlying elementary schools which ring 
the city were projected as predominantly white. 

Grade restructuring led to the creation of middle 
schools, Two formerly black schoolsj Ransom (grades . 
1-12) and Wedgewood (grades 7-12) were restruc- 
tured to serve grades 6-^8. Clubbi and Blount were 
zoned to be majority black middle schools.*^ 

Geographic k:oning was used to alter the 63 percent 
black enrollment at the two inner=city high schools^ 
Peniacola and Washington. - 

The enrollments of these two schools were projected 
as2,13l whites and 1,098 blacki at Peniacola and 1,540 
whites and 976 blacki at Washington. 

The plan provided that exiiting and newly employed 
faculty personnel be asiigned so that each schoors 
faculty was approximately 75 percent white and 25 
percent black. A majority=minority tranifer policy wai 

•3BQF. 2d 385 (1967). 

" See footnote 2, at i, The eight paired elementary ichools 
arc as follows,* (Spencer Bibbs^McMilliin) (Brown Bafp- 
Semmei ) ( Dixon-Ynlestra ) ( Gibion-Hallmark ) . 

"The three ichooli cloied werei Judy Andrewi, Klrksay, 
and Fickonip 

'^The pfojected enrgnnients fof theie ichooli were as fol- 
lowi: Clubbii 300 white and 599 blaek| Bleunti 164 white 
and 551 black. 



adopted^ enabling students of the majority race in any 
school to trajiifer to any school in the county where 
their race was a minority similar to the average per- 
centages of ininority students in all county schools. 

The board ^vas ordered to devise a transportation 
system vvhirli integrated the buses. The school system 
was further ordered by the court to locate all new 
schools witli a \iew to eradication of all vestiges of 
the dual ichool system. 

iffects of Plan 

Some ichools were iubstantlally affected by the de- 
segregation plan while othei^ were virtually untouclied. 
Since 1969, many changes in residential patterns have 
resulted in continued racial isolationj especially in the 
elementary schools." In the 1971=72 school year, 7,572 
out of a total of 125974 black studenti (59 percent) 
attended schools where their race conitituted 32 per- 
cent or more of the enrollment, , 

The court order declared : 

. . . there will be somy 20-21 ichooIi in which Uigre is 
little or no integratian which gives concern. But it appears^ 
and the Court findi, that this results from population loca* 
tion and from natural and geog raphicj rather thiJi hlitDrical 

houndartei.-* 

The court refused to order busing to remedy the situa- 
tion in these 20 schools on the grounds that the school 
district was in an "economic strait jacket.'* The court 
added^ however^ that "this is not to say it [the plan] 
has the stamp of finality upon it— it may heed further 
examination and rearrangement from time to time*-* 



^5 The projected cnrollmenti for six ichooli in the 196&-70 
cheol year arc compared with the actual 1971-^72 cnrolU 
menti in the fQllowing tables 



School 



1969-70 
projection 



1971-72 
enr ailment 



Black White Black White 



Olive Elemgntary. 
P. K. Vonge 

Elementary^ 
pixon Paired.—,^ 
Yniestra 

Elementary. 
Clubbs Junior 

High.......... 

Waihington 
High SchooL^^ 



526 


241 


775 


165 


578 


78 


251 


25 


700, 


452 


524 


255 


599 


300 


550 


S _e 9 B • 

208 



976 Ip 540 



990 



926 



Augustus V, The Board of Public Insirucihn of Escambia 
County, Fla, Apr* 21| 1969, 
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Transportatldn 

The board's traniportation program, now in effect 
for 2 years^ provides that all pupils who live at least 
1 mile from the nearest clenientary schools 1% miles 
from a middle school, and 2 miles from a high school^ 
and pupils who ars physically handicappcdj are eli- 
gible for transportation. A principal may allow an un- 
filled bus to carry students who live farthest away 
from school but reside in nontfansport zones. 

The number of students transported has gradually 
increased during the past 4 school years," One school 
official said that the growing number of traniported 
pupils indicates both that increasing numbers of stu- 
dents are eligible for transportation and that parents 
appear to want their children bused to schooK . 

Approximately ZfiOO ineligible students were bused 
in the 1971-72 school year. These are itudents for 
whom' the State did not reimbune the local system for 
the cost of transportation, 

Although many parents in Escambia County may 
want their children tmnsported to schoolj they voted 
in the 1972 State referendum to oppose the use of bus- 
ing for the purpose of desegregating ichools" In 
March 1972, the Eicambia School Board passed a reso- 
lution supporting a constitutional amendment to ban 
the use of busing as a technique for school desagfega- 
tion. But the county's vote did npt agree with the 
board's, 

Seeenen to Peiegrtgcifiofi Plan 

After so many years of litig ation^ the reaction to the 
1969 desegregation plan was generally one of resigned ^ 

w Statiitici provided by Aislitant Superintendent Thomas 
LeMaster, May 1, 1072, iri interview with Cprnmisilon Staff, 



ichool 


Total 


Transported 2 


year 


traniported 


milei or mori 


1968-€9_ = .. 


21,083 
24, 759 


IS, 737 




21, 172 


i970-71_ = .= 


25, 947 


32, 661 

20, 966 





26, 471 



"The queition asked In the March 14, 1972 primary waii 
■'Do you favor an amendment to the U.S. Oonitltutlon that 
would probihit forced busing and fuarintee the right of 
each itudent to attend an appropriate public icHodI neireit 
his home?" 36,737 Escambia cili^eni voted 'V^s" and l2fl5S 
voted "no*"" Howeveri the majority of the county favored a 
Statement calllnf for equd oppDrtunity for qualitv eduea- 
tion for all ehildren regardleis of racaj creedj color, or place 
of residence and oppoied a return to t dual public school 
lystm, vote 33,337-10,314. 
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acceptance.^^ There was no public opposition to the 
plan from civic leaden, public figureSj ministers^ or the 
news media, . 

Whife FIjght 

Several school officials intei'viewed by COTirniision 
staff said that some oppoiition took the fonn of **flight" 
either from public to private schools or to "safer" 
neifhborhoodi where the white majority enrollment 
waj more "favorable" , ' 

Such flight wai p^sible under a plan which pro- 
vided that some schools would be lipiificantly more 
integrated than others, Although they were unable to 
provide itatistics regarding the number of students who 
left the public schools in order to avoid desegregationi 
Escambia school officials believed the number to be 
small. 

Some students who left have lince returned to 
county schools. One school oflScial cited two possible 
e^cplanatioii^ for their return; (1) the rra.limtion that 
chaos and race riots would not inevitably follow deseg- 
regationj and (2) the high cost of private education, 

AHimpts to Ease Adjystmtnf of Studenfi fo the 
inftgrsted Sehools 

In some instances, parents anxious for the desegrega- 
tion transition to proceed smoothly organized biracial 
committees ai at Booker T. Washington Senior High 
School This is the formerly black high school whole 
black principal continued in hii post following imple- 
mentation of the 1969 plan/ 

Under the plan^ the affluwit and influential white 
Cordova Park section on the eastern side of Pensacola 
was to be included In the Waihington attendance 
zom. Washington's enrollment had accordingly been 
projected at lj540 white and 976 black, 

Immediately after final court approval of the 
board's desegregation plan in the spring of 19693 Wash- 
ington High's black principal and a few prominent 
leaders of the Cordova Park community met to dis- 
cuss various meani to implement the plan. A biracial 
Parents' Advisory Committee evolved from these con- 
versations. This committee of influential citizenSj act- 
ing as a liaison groupj explained the feasibility of inte'^ 
gration to fearful parents and focused attention on the 
need to improve Washington's long neglected facilities. 

*^The 1969 court order hai not yet bein brought up to 
date to conform to tha most recent deeiiiDni of the United 
Statii Supreme Court in Swann viCharlotte'^Micklgnburg, 
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According to a %vhito assUtant principal at VVaih- 
ingtpn who still servts on the committee • "We were just 
as determined that integration would work as othera 
were sure that the lid would blow sky high." The com- 
mittee succeeded in getting roads paved in front of 
the school, traffic h^ghts installed in the imniediate 
neighborhood^ and adequate equipment and materials 
provided for classrooms. The school board was' per* 
suaded to provide approximately $60j000 in repairs. 

Student biracial committees were organiEed in aU 
most hH of the high schools, Student cooperation often 
transcended the work of special committees. The 
1971-72 senior cl&ss at Washingtonj the fiiit inte- 
grated class about to graduate after 3 years together, 
becarne indirectly involved in an interracial fight be- 
tween two male students, both of whom were sus- 
pended by the principal Rumors spread rapidly in 
the black community that only the black student had 
been suspended, Outiiders appeared on the scene^ re* 
portedly eager to start a disruption. One black male 
student commented later that: "Some of the militants 
do not really want to see integration .work." At this 
point sf^nior class leaders followed by virtually the en-- 
tire class requested a meeting in order to clear the airi 
The meeting took place/ the rumors were quashed^ 
and the disruptive elements were pacified, Washing- 
ton's principal credited the intelligence and maturity 
of the senior class as a whole with having averted 
hostilities. 

The school superintendent felt that "the Ministerial 
Alliance was probably the most recognizable positive 
force in the community following the 1969 court rul- 
ingJ- Its members urged their congregations *4o obey 
the law in a spirit of goodwill.'' 

Disruptions end Vitilence 

Several Escambia County school officios cautioned 
thatj in assessing the extent of racial violence in the 
schoolsj one should not assume that all interracial 
fights arc necessarily racially motivated. They insisted 
that there are normal adolescent differences which can 
lead to clashes between black and whiter as well as 
black against black or white agalnit white. A small 
number of apparently racially motivated fights had 
been reported, Several school administfators felt that 
outside forcei often influence the studfcnti involved in 
such incidents. 

The most serious student disruption^ according to 
several teachers^ occurred at Wopdham High School 
in March 1972. A fight betwien two male itudents^ one 



black and one w^hitej quickly grew into a melee involv- 
ing about 100 students. Irate white parents stomied 
; tile schoolj denouncing the principalj and calling for 
the expulsion of the black students. After a meeting 
oi black and white parents, policemen were stationed 
on the school grounds for the remainder of the school 
year. An explanation of the disturbance^ which some 
teachers said had been "blown way out of proportion"'j 
was offered by an assistant principal who said^ 

There ibould have been some provisionai inGluiion or rep* 
reientatlon of black itudcnts in virious activities when the 
large influx of bkcki enroikd at Woodham in 1969, The 
black clan and club officeri from Wedgewood ihould have 
had a centinuing roli to play at Woodhani. This pirhapi 
would have provided for freater identification of black stu^ 
dents with their new sehsol in the first year of desegregatiDn. 
Upon that basis better communication could have developed 
in that and succeeding yean. 

Few incidents on school buses have been reported* 
According to the transportation route supervisorj in* 
cidenti or fights average one per week or one every 
4^560 bus trips, and the majority of them does not 
appear to be racially motivated, One bus drivir com- 
mented^ "I try to be alert to the possibility of diirup- 
tions without overreacting to hannless horseplay."* 

Displacement of black faculty and superviiori has 
caused concern in Escambia County. The court order 
provides that: 

Teachen and other professional staff members may not 
be discrimlnatorily assigned^ diimiiiedj demoted or paiied 
over for ritintionj promotion or rehiring on the f round 
of race or color. In any initance where one or more teachers 
or othar profellional itaff members are to be diiplaeed as a 
result of deiegrefationj no staff vacancy in the school sys- 
tem ihall be filed through recruitment from outside the 
school system unless no itaff member is qualified to fill the 
vacancy. ^ 

One black resident expressed alarm at the number of 
black teachers allegedly demoted or fired in the school 
systein, 

After acknowledging that an exact count of dis- 
missed teachers is difficult to provide^ -a staff inember 
of the Race Relations Infonnation Centerj using in*^ 
formation provided by the Florida Education Associa- 
tionj stated in a Special Report of tlt§ Race Relatiom 
Information Center that from 86 black teach- 

m had lost tpjeir positions in Escambia County," 

"Diiplacement of Black Teachers in the Eleven Southern 
States.'* RaGe Rilations Information Qenier Special Ripofti 
by Robert W. Hookeri December 1970, In 1969 there wai i 
teacher' strike throughout the State of Florida* 
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Statistics obtained from HEW School System Sum- 
mary Reports for the past 4 school yeai^ do not appear 
to substantiaie the charge that black teacher have been 
demoted or fired in the wake of desegregation,^ far 
m the total number of black teacher in the Escambia 
County School System is concerned. That number has 
slowly risen from 471 in the 1968^9 school year to 
a current 497. HEW staiistlcs also indicate, however, 
that since 1968, the pircintage of black teachers in 
- the system has dipped slightly from 22,9 percent in 

1968 to 21.9 percent in 1972. 

The diminishing number of black principali in the 
school system following the plan's implementatipn in 

1969 has been another source of concern to ipme ob^ 
ierven. According to infonnation provided the Com- 
mission by school officials, 16 black principals were in 
the system during the 1968-69 school year, of whom 
only nine remain, Two black principals have retired 
and two are deceased.is Other black residents are dls^ 
turbed that no blacks serve on the elected five-member 
board of education and that few blacks hold adminis» 
trative positions at the Escambia County School Ad^ 
mmistrative Office. One black supervisor stated that: 
"To bring about more changes we are going to need 
moi^ people [black] at the central office, because they 
do the hiring. Usually, when a black teacher retires or 
withdraws, the position Is filled by a white teacher.^' 

Blacks are somewhat better represented in dean= 
ships and other superviiory positions in a number of 
schools, Black teachers with experience in both the 
present school system and the segregated system noted 
a vast improvement in some facilities fbllowing de- 
iegregation. Priof to 1969, said one, requests for funds 
and equipmetit at black schools went virtually un- 
heeded. The schooPs curriculum was limited to bade 
couiies and included no fbi^ign languap initruction. 
Another administrator recalled the difficulty of pro^ 
curing needed repalii and administrative assistance 
before white children were assigned to the school. Sev- 
eral black high school students also remembered the 
contrast and expressed bittemeis at the ^^auble stand- 
ard^l which had existed under the dual school iyitem. 

Finally, some Pensacola residents expressed fear ' 
that the new schools might be located without regard 
to desegreption guidelines provided by the court^s 
1969 ruling. They spRcifically referred to the building 
of a new high school in the predominantly white west 
side of Pensacola. 

I* The school boird did not account for the three other 
prindpali whs no lonfer serve in those poiltioni in the county, 
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Three schools in Escambia Cquhty drew widespread 
praise for the determination and skill with which they 
moved toward complete integration. Washin|ton High 
School, which now has a majority black enrollment, 
was credited with strong and fair leadership, active 
and influential parental support^ and general good 
relationships among students. Washington's principal 
and staff were often singled out for their enormous 
contribution to the peaceful transition at the school. 
Teachera and club advisors at Washington were urged 
to Include membei^ of both races in all organizations 
and activities at both the leadership and membership 
levels* Waihington High School alio enjoyed the sup- 
port of u strong interracial advisory committee of 
parents which has reportedly generated an inestimable 
amount of good will in recent years. Finally/ Washing- 
ton has been blessed with what the principal described 
as ''extremely mature and intelligent students," 

Ransom Middle School, located in Cantonment, 
Florida, approximately 15 miles north of downtown 
Pensacola, is a fomeriy black union (grades 1-^12) 
schodL Ransom's enrollment in the 1971-72 school 
year was made up of 597 whites and 226 blacks. There, 
tooj the teachers and itudents pointed to the high caU 
ibre of the sehooPs leadership, the easy relationships 
which exist among parents, facult)^ and students^ and 
rewarding innovations in the educational program. 

When the plan was implemented at Ransom soma 
tension was obvious in both black and white communis 
ties. According to the principal, some black parents 
felt the school had been taken over by whites, and 
white parents did not want their children in the school 
because It had been a black school. He'fel^ however, 
that the mood today is one of cooperaiion. A teacher 
in another school said that *-the Ransom administrative 
team has been successful in preventing racial clashes 
and establiihing communication among parents be- 
cause it has tried to be fair and consistent \\dth every- 
one. Ransom has had welWntegrated athletic teami, 
cheerieading squads, and elected student representa- 
tives. An intermclal booster group was gently fbmied 
by parents. One sign of the ichooPs apparent syccess 
is the return of some 42 students from the Pensacola 
Christian Academy [segregated private school] in the 
last 2 yean/^ One adminiitrator says: "Parenti call 
and ask about boundary lines so their child can attend 
Raisom," 

The paired Hallmark school which serves grades 
K-3 is a third school drawing favorable community 



comment. Hallmarkj an unconventionally structured 
inne^rity scHtoI receiving aid under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ has an en- 
rollment which IS 67 percent black. At one time, it 
was one of Pensacola^s most prestigious scHtoIs; now 
80 percent of its students are eligible for a free lunch 
program. 

According to the principalj the school operates on 
the rationale that *Svhen students do not respondj the 
teacher's approach must be wrong. The conventional 
level structure was substituted for the conventiDnal 
grade structure and report cards were oliminated." 
The curriculum specialist stated that studies indicate 
clearly that the students' self-images have improved 



graat^^ A black ministerj whole own children attend 
Hallmark^ declared that he is a staunch belies*er in 
its prograin. In support of its open classrooms and 
learning center programs^ it has received funds under 
Title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1PS4 in the Wlr-lZ 
school year, v , 

Although these-three schools appear to stand out in 
the eyes of many Pensacola residents^ desegregation has 
proceeded quietly and without incident in most other 
ichooli in the county. According to the assistant prin- 
cipal at Tate High School in Gon^aleZj Floridaj de- 
segregation has gone forvvard without major difficulty^ 
and both black and white communitiei have appar- 
ently been pleased with the outcome. 
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Evanston is an affluent suburb northeast of Chicago 
on the southwestarn shore of Lake Michigan. Ite pop- 
ulation of approximately 79,808 peiions is 16 percent 
black. Evanston contaim diverie mcial and ethnic 
froups because it is the site of several foreign con- 
iulates and the home of Northwestern Univemty, a 
focal point for many foreijn students and faculty. 
Evanston'i lake front homes are old palatial mansions 
now somewhat crowded together because of additional 
building on estateis 

The community i$ conservative on the whole/ but 
a liberal segment is influential and vocal Evanston- s 
population is well-educated and, according iu ihs 1970 
census, enjoys a relatively high median family inccme; 
$13j932 in 1969. Black families in Evaniton, taken 
alone, had a median family income of $9,671 in that 
yean The 1970 census reports that the median value 
of ©wner-occupied homes in the city was more than 
$33,000 in 1969, " 

According to a school offidal, the black middle 
"has higher home ownership than in most are^ and 
many [of its members] hold two jobi." The estab- 
lished black community is welUsettled and dates back 
to the latter half of the 1 9th century when Evanston 
was the end of the line for the Under|round Railroad. 
The major influx of blacks to Evanston came in the 
1920's during the city's greatest period of growth. It 
came mainly in response to the demand for domestic 
workers among the North Shore communitiei, 

Histery of Dtsggregatidn in ivsnitenj III, 

Evanston has two independent, tax=supported school 
district with two separate boards of education, Gon^ 
solidation has hem proposed several times without 
result, . 

District 65 today consisti of 16 elementary and 
four middle schook The elementary schools serve 
grades and have a total enrollment of 6,533, of 
which 25 percent is black. The four middle schools 
leive grades 6^ and have a total enrollment of 3,311 
itudents, of whom 27 percerit are black,* Diitrict 202 

*Enrolltnent facts from data anajyiis of Fab. U, 1973 m 
prapared by Robert L. Dawkmi, Pupil Services Depirtment, 
Evanston School District 65. 



has only one school, Evanston Towhihip High School, 
which servei all of the graduates from District 65 mid- 
dle schools. In 1971-^72 Evanston Township had a total 
enrollment of 3,009 studenti,^ 26 percent of whom 
were black. " 

By 1963 a triangular central section of Evaniton 
was becoming heavily black, and this was reflected in 
the alUblaek enrQllment of the inner^city Foster 
School (K^8). The ichool district implemented a 
voluntary tranifer plan that deiegregated most of the 
schools along the lake front in the east, the far south, 
and the extreme welt. These schools had been all-white 
prior to 1963.^ Foster, however, remained almost all- 
black (99 percent) and another elementary school, 
Dewey, became 66 percent black. 

In 1964, in the face of some preisum from the local 
NAACP and Urban League, the school board decided 
to eliminate segregation completely because of its 
; stultifying effects on all children.* As a first step in 
eliminating sopegation, District 65*s School Board 
selected a Citizens Adviiory Committee in December 
1964.^ The function of the committee was to devise 
a plan— ^for submission to the school board within a 
l->^ar period-^proposing a workable method for 
implementing desegregation: In order to facilitate the 
effort, the board fillopated $5,000 for computer ascpert 
time to determine the distribution of students within 
walking distance of schools, insuring proportionate 
numbers of black and white students for future school 
assignments. 

The completed plan called for the assi^ment of 
central city black itudents to white schools with small 

'Statistical Summaiy 1971-^72, Eviniten Township Hifh 
Schoolj Dlitrict 202, 

' The majority of ichooli were all-white by virtue of neigh- 
borhood ichoo! zoning. All of the blaek population raiided 
in thg eentral section of the city. This iegreg ated pattern wai 
protoctcd by Realtors and by dliparate ineomi livels of blacks 
and whitii. ' 

* Coffin, Gregory^ ''How Evanston, Illlpsls liitef rated All 
of Its School!," a paper prepared for the November 1967 Na^ 
tional Gonfirence on Race and Education ipensDred by the 
United Statei ComnnisilQn on Civil Rights, 

^The lfl*mamber committee included the superintendent, 
one asiistant luperlntendent, two pfincipalSj and . rapreienta- ' 
tives from divene legments of the community. 
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black enrollments. Only 450 of approximatily SjSOO 
black students were not within walking distance of 
the schooli. The 450 studenti were ffouped according 
to neighborhood rather than grade and asaifned to 
. five outlying areas to which they were to be bused. 

The plan also called for the redistricting of all mid- 
dle schools to ensure proportionate black enrollment. 
Upon plan implementation^ the schools would be fully 
desegregated J with a range of between 17 and 25 per- 
cent black enrollment 

Dr. Gregory Coffin was appointed superintendent 
of District 65 in 19675 followirt?' Ihe retirement of the 
former superintendant. Dr. 0%w M. Chute. Under 
Dr. Coffin, the deiegregation plan for el^mentaf)- and 
middle schooli was implemented. 

Evanston residents int erviewed by Coiriini^^ion staff 
generally credited Dr. Coffin with a strong moral coni= 
mitment to integration, indicating that his administra^ 
^ tion moved boldly and without delay to achieve cbm-^ 
plete desegregation* ^ 

Some observers today feel that the fomjer luperin- 
tendent had been somewhat abrasive. Furtherj he re- 
portedly often bypassed the board in making decisions* 
The black comniunity generally respected hinij al- 
though some of its membei^ reiented the fact that he 
instituted a one-way. busing program (blacks were 
bused to outlying white schools) even though he was 
merely implementing the plan created by the citizens 
advisory committee, 

lin describing Dr. Coffinj one admikiiitrator com^ 
niented that he was "a hard-headed, down-to-earth 
peiton with a common touch [who] lived by his con- 
victions." Under his leadership iubstantial numbers 
of black faculty and adrniniitrators were employed. 

Another administrator stated: "Only a Greg Coffin 
could have implemented the dese|regation plan. . . , 
Since his departure Evanston hvs not movedj but haj 
become enmeshed in procrastina iion/*^ 

Impltmtntation ef the Currtnt Pldti 

In 1965 the plan prepared by the citizens advisory 
conimittee was submitted to the board ajid accepted, 
but controverey surrounded that part of the plan pro= 
posing one-way busing of black children to outlying 
white schools. At a meeting called by the board and 
attended by mora tlian 800 pei^onsj a motion for a 
referendum on the whole issue of dese^egation was 

'In 1969 Dr. Coffin was diseharged bicause of his al- 
leged abraiivenais and his unrelenting itand on deiefrega- 
tion. 



defeated in favor of anotlier motion introduced by a 
school board member which provided for polling the 
parents of black students who were to be bused to de* 
termine whether they would agree to one-way buiing* 

In preparation for this surveyj SO penonSj 40 of 
whom were black, were selected for instrudtton at a 
special workshop in survey technique* Black clergy» 
men^ and the leadere of 40 different black orgMiza* 
tions were contacted concerning the survey and its pur^ 
pose and asked to fmiiliarize the black community with 
the survey's objectiveir Parente and guardians of die 
black students to be bused were calW for interview 
appointments and when they could not be reachedj 
surveyor went to their homes without prior contact. 
Two and iometimes three efforti were reportedly made 
to reach some parents The perseverance of the sur- 
veyor paid off when the response proved to be 93 
percent favorable to the one-way busing. The school 
board was satisfied with the poll response and allocated 
$385000 of its $10 million budget for transpoftation. 

In accordance with the citizens advisoiy committee's 
recommendationij the middle schooli were deiegre' 
gated. Foster^ the all-black K-8 school, became a 
kindei^arten experiniental education center in the 
1966-67 school year. The ichool then became knov\^ 
as the Diitrict 65 Laboratory SchooL In 1969 the board 
renamed the facility the Martin j Luther Kingj Jr. 
Labofatory School.^ The laboratory school wai limited 
to the kindergarten level because of the experimental 
techniques to be implemented, Enrollment at the school 
was voluntary! 900 students applied and 25 percent 
of the 600 accepted were black. Parenti of accepted 
children were promised that other children in the same 
famillei would be permitted to attend in' subsequent 
yeare* The children who were to attend the school had 
differing achievement levels and came from neighbor- 
hoods throughout the school district. Those requiring 
transportation were bused at a cost of $50 per child 

-At that tima there were absut 22 black churches in 
Evanstori. 

- The support reflected in one survey itatement largely de- 
termined the dgcision of tha boird to g o forwird with the 
plan, That statement was **If the cost of integrated educa^ 
tion is buiinf, then I am willing to htva my ehild buiid.-' 
Coffinj Gregory, **How Evanston, Illinois rntefrated All of 
Its Schoolij" a paper prepared for a conference on Race and 
EducaEion, November IW^ sponsored by tha United Statai 
Gommiision on Civil Rif hts. 

'Learning How to Learn i An Individualized Prograin at 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. Laboratory School, District 65, 
Evahston, Illinoii, 
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per semestef, This cost wai willingly paid by parents 
apparently enthusiastic about thi laboratory school 
program, 

The school was operated under the aegis of Nortli- 
vvestem University anj funded under TiUe Iirof flie 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965.^® 

The Laboratory program is nongraded with indi- 
vidualized instruction and freedom which permit chjU 
dren to move from one area of learning to another. 
GrDuping Is done according to the needs of the child, 
which might depend on one or several of the following 
factors: achievement, interest level, social adjustment, 
or self-concept,*' A black parent said that students 
'*don't feel that they are competing afainst each others 
but are learning as much as each is capable of learn*^ 
ing." According to a 1971 study of Evanston schools 
which was funded by the. Rockefeller Foundationj the 
Laboratory School does not have the higheit achieve- 
ment scoreij but faculty and administrators comment 
that "children love the school/' and are "also having 
fun while learning." One teacher at the Laboratory 
School iummed up her enthusiasm for the learning 
atmosphere there, by layings ^'I just love to come to 
work." . 

By the following year, 1967-^8, the school had 
proved to be such a success that it was expanded to an 
elementary laboratory ichool^ grades 

Title rri of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act ^ 1965 providei in Section 301: .*The Commissioner 
[of Education] shall carry out a prof ram for makinf granti 
for supplementary education centers and ieEvieeij to itipulate 
and aiiiit in the pfoviilon of vitally neided educational lerv- 
ices not available in lufBcient quantity or quality, and to 
stimulate and aiiiit In development and establishmint of 
exemplary eleffientary and secondaiy ichool aducatlDnaLpro^ 
irams to serve as modeli for Fegular iehool proframi.-* M 
U.S.C. 841 enacted Apr. 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10, Title III 
Sec, 301, 79 Stat 39. 

A sum of $1 25,000 wai allgcated for the laboratory School 
from Title III during its fint year. Fundi were cut 30 percent 
the next year and after 3 yeari ( 1970) they were diiCQntinued. 

^ Learning How to Learn. 

^^ITia Rockefellir Study was undertaken by Schooi Dli- 
trict 65 and the Educational Testing Service to compart 
achiivement and attitude changei in Evanston 1967-71: A 
Longitudind Evaluation, by Jejjia Hil, Princeton, Educa^ 
tional Testing Service, 1971, 

"^Screening criteria have ricently been initiated to curtail 
enrollment and to guarantee attendanca of a proportionate 
numbar of boys and girls, and black and white studeny of 
differing achievement levels. In ditennlning admlsilon itand*^ 
ardi, consideration ii given to specific needi of studenti, the 
racial distributisn of studenti In the applicanei naifhbor'- 
hood, recommendations by the Laboratory School principal, 
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February U, 1972, statistics indicate that the Labor- 
atory School had 623 students in attendance. Three 
hundred and ninety ride the bus, and all but 52^ who 
receive some scholarihip asslstancej pay $50 a semester 
for transportation costs* 

The aisistant superintendent reported that the in- 
itructional program at the Laboratory School has had 
a catalytic effect on the other district schools stimulate' 
mg them to adopt in var)ang degrees such innovative 
techniques as team teachinfj heterogeneous multiage 
groupingj and nongraded initniction. 

Central Elementary School is located in the south- 
eastern section of Evanston, where most of the univer- 
sity student population once lived. Ai they moved, 
blacks gradually replaced them, and the area has be- 

come the most integrated in Evanston j giving Cem^^^ 
a balanced enrollment in the district^ 51 parcent black. 
Central students are bused. 

Central, which had the lowest achievement level in 
the district according to the "Rockefeller Study/Vhas 
a 300-student enrollment. The faculty of 23 is 15 per- ^ 
cent black, The principal believes that "the disparity 
in black and white achievement is societal" He h^ 
^een a general increase in achievement in his school, 
citing an example of 24 kindergarten children who, 
according to the Metropolitan Readiness Test, were 
"high-risk'-, first gradera. Some^ though not all, of^hese 
students have begun to functioh well at the first grade 
level. = 

The school is a unifying fector in the community, 
^tegrated meetinp, picnics, dinnera^ after-ichool ac- 
tivities are wdl received. Popular classes in arts and 
crafts, yoga^ and macrame are oflfersd after school and 
are taught by parents who volunteer their time. There 
is alio a day care program for children whose parents 
must work until 5.30 or 6 p,m. The program is super- 
vised by two paid staff perions, 

In the 1972-73 school year. Central was to become a 
magnet school similar in its innovative approach to the 
King Laboratory, The new school will be sponsored by 
the Univenity of Chicago. Ai of May 1972 there were 
40 vacancies remaining at the school, and the adminis- 
trators hoped ''that white parents will voluntarily 
choose this innovative schooL- ■ The magnet school con- 
cept is being Introduced by the school system to stem 
white flight froin the Central School area." 

and the pupiri fDnner attendince at the Liboratory School 
(kindirfarten prograni)* EnroUmant is kept between 600 and 
625itudentl, 
^* See footnote 2, at 1. 
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Stydenf Achievement in ivenstdn Schoob 

The Evanston schools were recently eKamined by 
District 65 ^t&ff and the Educational Testing Service.** 
The study covered three acadernic yearSj during which 
the perfomianca of 10^ 981 students from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade was examined. Study results 
sho^ved that black children increased cheir level of 
achievamentj but did not reach national norms. There 
was also a decline in "^sitive self-concept" which some 
attributed to the exposure of black students to a dif- 
ferent environment in which %vhite students perfomied 
so well that black students felt academically dwarfed. 
Black children who were bused achieved at a higher 
level than thoia who attended walk-in schools.^® 

White student achievement scores remained substan- 
tially above national norms after desegregatiori^ just 
as before desegregation. Of the schools exammed in 
the study. Central Elementary School had the lowest 
achievement rates and Lincoln Elementaiy School the 
highest. 

Trcinsporfatlon 

When the final stagei of desegregation began in 
1967j about 1^960 black and white students were 
bused instead of tho originally recommended number 
of 450 black students, The increase resulted from, the 
board-s decision to bus all those studentSj black and 
whitCj aflfected by redistrictingj some of whom could 
not afford to pay the cost of public transportation, 

Initially 17 buses were neededj but when it was dii- 
covered that one of the buses was all-white and one 
a^=blackj two additional buses were added to the fleet 
and the routes were radrawn so that all buses would 
be desegregated. This brought; the total number of 
buses to 19 at a cost of $64.34 per day per bus as,cal« 
culated for the year 1971^72." 

A contract was negotiated with the black-owned 
Robinson Bus Company, Some Evanston observers 
suggest that this contract was entered into to assuage 
bad feelings resulting from one-way busing. 

Adult bus driveri receive in'Service training in first 
aid and how to maintain discipline on the buses. They 

"The Educational Testing Service ss a nonprofit Drpniza- 
tion devoted to reiearch and mcaiurcrnent in education with 
funds provided by the RodkefelUr Foundation* 

" Integration, in Evaniton 1967-71* A Lonfitudinal Eval- 
uatipn: A Summary of the Major Findings. 

" Traniportation infomiation provided by School Dli- 
triet 65. 



indicate that no unusual disciplinary problems have 
occurred on the buses. 

Sbme antibusing sentiment has been expressed by 
several members of the black community who feel that 
"the desegregation plan in Evanston has been unfair 
because only black children have been bused." One 
black parent interviewed . "accepts busing if both 
whites and blacki are busedj" but would prefer to 
"move into a white neighborhood to avoid the busing 
of her children." High real-estate costs and property 
taxes, however, impede iuch a move. Another black 
parent who supports busing said; -'I believe I repre- 
sent the majority of the people around here but not 
everyone. I haven't heard any negative comments from 
parents whose kids are being buied out or from the 
white parents whose kids are coming in voiuntarily. 
The total aim is education for all the children," In 
noting the cross-section of people in Evanstonj he 
added: "Busing for desegregation is fine since it fu^ 
there [educational opportunity], and is workable.'' A 
white parent whose child attends the Laboratory School 
related i "Our neighborhood school is one block away, 
and we are busing 2 miles because the quality of educa- 
tion at the Lab School is better. AlsOj we feel our child 
will be Involved with every type of individual, and 
that is what life iij getting along with all people and 
different situations." Mr. Robinson, the bus company 
ownerj expressed the hope "that open occupancy will 
open up all the schools without busing." He added; 
"Busing in this town is running better than in most 
places " 

White Flight 

The white student population in Evanston is 
decreasing. Some of the decline may be attributed to 
factors such as birth rates^ but several school officials 
view the decline ai white flight from newly desegre- 
gated schools. 

The racial composition of the area surrounding 
Central Elementary School, which is a K-8 school, 
has made the school 51 percent black. Thui^ one 
teacher observed ; "When a school becomes more than 
50 percent black, white families leave," The prmcipal 
of Central feels that the panic has iubsided and "the 
community is now stable and that those whites who 
remain loyally support the school." Administrators in 
the district office are wary of the situation and, as noted 
earlier, have decided to convert Central to a magnet 
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school/s freezing the enrollment/as they do not wish 
to move students solely to achieve racial balance. 

When desegregation was imminent in the Skiles area 
the white community reportedly became apprehensive 
about the possibility of physical abuse of tiieir children, 
and sonie membeii of the community moved, To a lim- 
ited extent '*the flight is stillin progress.'^ 

The problems of white flight and the loss of District 
63 enrollment are on the . school board agenda for 
resolution," 

Attltudti, Dissiplino, and Disruptions 

District 65 has had few disruptloni as a result of 
desegregation beyond the customary childiih fi^ts and 
tiffs, not necessarily race-related, Generally positive at- 
titudes of students and faculty may help explain why 
diicipline problems are minimal When problems do 
arisej they are nonnally "handled in the classroom," 

In 19675 District 65 held a summer inititute for 
teachen in preparation for desegregation, The institute 
was funded under Title IV of the Civil Ri^ts Act of 
1964 with a grant of $119,840, and dealt with racial 
prejudice as presented through diverie media luch as 
magazine ads and television commercials. In 1968 the 
district received $58,096 in Title IV funds for an in^ 
stitute examining curricular materials for pr^udieial 
treatment of minority racial and ethnic groupi/ utiliz- 
ing fonnat and materials from the previous institute, ^ 
Queitions for judging student self-evaluation were 
presented, and methods of recopiizing and counteract- 
ing prejudiced attitudes among studenti were alio 
taught An effort was made to make attendance at the 
latter institute mandatory for principals, but the board 
threatened to withhold application%r funds if this re- 
quirement were adopted. Some pdncipals did attend 
institutes^ if lomewhat irregulariy. ■jrh^e who attended 
regulariy' generally had steadily fiupported the goals 
of desegregation, ; 

Despite the inititutei and otlier training sessions con- 
ducted throughout the school year, the RockefeUer 
Study noted prejudicial teacher attitudes, According 
to the study j *'There were more psychological referrali 
for black boys^ and there were more written comments 
of a mixed nature inMead of favorable ones for black 
prli/' after desegregation. 

"Seefeotnotg 2 ati, 

"^Brnmm fall 1968-^61 and iprinf 1971^72, Iha tatml 
elemental ichoal enrollnient hii deeretied from 6,916 to 
6j487 students, The middle ichool enrollment has deeraaied 
from 3,501 to 3,311 itudinti* . 
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When teachen were asked to evaluate their desegre» 
gated classrooms, most^ es^cially older teachen and 
teacheis in middle schools, indicated they had feared 
a change in disciplinary standards. Little variance in 
responie was noted between black and white teachere. 
While moit teachers agreed that working relationships 
\vith black and white colleagues were excellent, black 
teacher cited poorer rapport with white teachers than 
vice vmn. A white teacher observed ; "The faculty 
mingles well now although there was some strain at 
first'' 

The majority of black parents polled for their re- 
actions to 4 yean of dejegregation replied that they 
strongly favored the educational experience in de- 
segregated schools. Only a handful felt their children 
have been inconvenienced by busing. 

The principal of a middle school expressed the opin- 
ion that "racial attitudes of students are better this 
year than ever before. Many of our kids have helped 
educate their parems on racial issues." Another ad- 
ministrator noted: "Where there had been separatism 
among black and white students in the past, particu'. 
larly at the middle schooli, there is more integration 
and intenningling now.'* 

A teacher at Skiles Middle Schoolj which has the 
most modem facility, told ,a Commiision staff inter- 
viewer that the school had "good racial interaction, 
though generally you will find that 80 percent of the 
blacks and 80 percent of the whites prefer to stay to 
themielves while 20 percent will intermingle. Often 
children who relate well during the year are negatively 
influenced over the summer by parents and otheii.-- 
' According to an administrator at Nichols Middle 
School! "There is peer pressure on black students not 
to perfom. They \vill do anything to be part of a 
group, ^hey can do well but some kid will say: *What 
are you trying to do, trying to be white?- Since it is a 
problem, we take the student aside and talk to him 
, privately, so that he does not equate being black with * 
being dumb," 

Several teachers expressed the opinion that "integra- 
tion has to begin with younger children in order to 
succeed," Those who started in kindergarten under 
intefrated conditions are doing betf er than those who 
"come in the third or fourtli grade*'' Initially^ they re- 
ported, there were problcmsj but now *-we are getting 
children who have been tO|ether for 5 or 6 years. The 
children know each others wants and all about each 
other* -True solid friendships have developed between 
individuals of both groups, There is still iome hatred 
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on each side, but the students are learning to deal with 
each other* 

"I have two daughteri. They accept their fellow 
black students as people, they are not overly bemused 
by them Or hate or love them so much as to accept 
all of their faults. They are realistic. They can deal 
with a black-white problem.- • 

As one white teacher said: "The kids now in the 
middle school will make the high school happy. We are 
over the tension years of initial integration.*' 

ivanston Tswnihlp High Schomlf Dlitrict 202 

Evanston Township High School (ETHS) com' 
priies School District. 202 and serves all of Evanston-s 
high school population of about 5,000 students.^° These 
students are housed in four schoolsj^^ Beardsleyj Bolt- 
wood^ Baconj and Michael^ which are run semi-inde- 
pendently. Each hires its own staff and has its own 
administration but all answer to the administration of 
ETHS under the superintendent* 

One of the leading secondary schools in theNationj-^ 
its offers 360 courses and has many modern facilities 
such as a television studio nursery for the study of 
early childhood development, a planetariuni| a nata- 
torium,^^ and a greenhuuse, Other resources are its 
language department that provides instruction in nine 
languageSj 20 science laboratories^ a computer counter^ 
art and drama departmentSj and its central resource 
center that provides reference materials/ newspapers^ 
magazineSj filmstripSj tapeSj records^ slides and more 
than 50,000 volumes.^^ 

The four-in-one plan was conceived in 1956 but not 
fully implemented until 1967-68 when a $15 million 
building program expanding and renovating the fa- 
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^Refeffed to as 4 m 1 plan. Raeial comparability is 
maintained in the schooli by coniputcdied itudgnt aiiif nment, 

**Twenty=one percent of student enrollfnent is black/ Be^ 
tween 1968-^69 and 1970^71, the total enrollment at ETHS 
went from 5,029 to 5^150. Black inrollment Increaiid from 
847 to 750 studentij white enrollment, frem 4,095 to 4^250. 
HEW statistics Fall 1 968 and Fall 1970. 

Traditlonallyj the black students from the previously all- 
black Foster Elementary School (K-8) were accepted at 
Evinston Townihip High School* They were required to 
conform with the bahavior itandards lel by ETHS, slherwiia 
they were expelled* 

^ Eighty percent of iti graduating glass gois to college 
Eccording to school administrators, 

^ Indoor iwimming pool* 

'MW About ETHS, & pamphlet prepared by District 202 
about the ichool distnct. 
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cility of Evanston Township was completed. Four 
schools were built off an H-ihaped corridor which is 
now used for administrative offices* 

About 300 teachers are employed by this district; 
92 percent have had previous teaching experience and 
76 percent have master=s or doctor'i degrees. Nine 
percent are black. A high calibre staff ii maintained 
because ths school board allocates 80 percent of its 
$11 million budgit for staff salaries. About 20 percent 
of the faculty participates in some form of in»sarvice 
training during the lummerj and all of the faculty at' 
tend a 4-day in-service program during the school 
year,-^ 

Modular scheduling was introduced to ETHS dur^ 
iiig the 1967-68 suhool year. The school day is divided 
into IS-minute modi^ wUh each clasi laating at least 
two mods of 30 minutes with 5 minutei being allotted 
for getting from one class to another, Clasiei may there- 
fore be SSj 55^ 75j or 95 minutes in length. The firit 
mod is a horne room assignment called the registmtion 
period because it is during this time that attendance 
is taken and announcements are made. Modular sched- 
uling was initially used for sophomoreij junioHj and 
leniors. The fint decision was to allow students to 
schedule their own tlme^^^ but the-policy was changed 
when nonproductivity of unscheduled free time began 
to cause concern* A sophomore at Michael lamented * 
"They have given us all of the freedonij but they don't 
want the itudents to eKercise it. Sometimes studenti 
just want to talk and itay in the halls to get away . 
from the teachers and all the formality/' As a result 
only junlon and senion will have modular scheduling 
during the 1972-73 ichooI year. 

The administration found that in order to keep the 
students in the classrooms, disciplinary measures had 
to be taken/ and teachera were stationed in the halls 
to act aj monitors, The monitors are a source of irrita- 
tion to the students. One student explains that **if you 
are in the halls during a mod peri^, a pass is required 



«Ibld, 

* , niodular icheduling encouragei a itudent to learn 
responiibllity and deyelop his awn deeiiiontnaking abilities, 
When a student comas face to face with his unschaduled time 
each day, he has to make the decision of where and how M\\ 
ipend it within the school bulldinf* He may go to the eentral 
llbiary) the resource center of his ichooli a itudent Ipungo, 
school cafeteriaj or an open lab or claisroQni. This means 
that he can chapie to ^goof off' or he can chosse to apply 
hlmielf. It ii up to him to make this important decision." (no 
emphasis idded) Flexible Modular Scheduling at ETHS, a 
pamphlet Elrculated by School District 202. 
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or you are •written up\ Five write-ups and you are lent 
home." 

A black student comrTiented that the cumculum, 
teachers^ freedom of environment, and opportunity for 
independent study are assets to a motivated student 
bodyj but they present problKna to thwe studente who 
are not self-motivated in pursuit of academic goals, 
Some of these approaches have not hel^d most black 
studente according to one staff member who noted 
that J ^*In 1971 there were 300 black senior of whom 
only 57 graduated," 

A 7-day suspenrjion is automatic for vulgarity before 
teachers, although black teachen are allegedly more 
lenient in this reipect than white teachere because, ac- 
cording to one black student^ they underetand that "it 
IS a manner of expression and not intended as a form 
of offensive communication.'* She added: "White 
t^hers pjre very prejudiced and want blacks to me^ 
up. They expect blacks to act in a certain way ^d 
many black students do not disappoint them.'* 

One staff person commented : 

Seheol spirit has ditninlihed at Evanston Townshipj be- 
cause of administrativa policies eitforcmf strictar diicfpllne, 
mori stnictufed scheduHngj and a general mave toward 
tradillonal ichoDlinf, but these are needed beeauie too 
many studentij for whom adjustment has been difficult, a^ 
being lost in the school. 

While the dropout rate of white students at Evans- 
ton Township is 1 percent^ black students who, com- 
prise 21 percent of the itudent body have a 40 percent 
dropout rate and 10 percent absentee rate. There are 
currently 1 7 programs for poorly motivated studentSj 
yet blacks can still be found standing around in the 
halls during the day. This, according to a black school 
official, is "a sign of their apathy and disintereit/' 

No racial incidents have occurred since a black sit4n 
4 years ago. There have been fights, but no break in 
communication. One white student noted "a steady 
decline in tension*** 

District 202 does not provide transportation for its 
students to and from scheoL Rather^ itudents use pub- 
lic transportation, private automobiles, and other 
means. 

Although the attitudes of the faculty have caused 
problems, no human relations workshops have been 



undertaken or are planned, One assistant superintend* 
ent doubted the value of these workshops lo long as 
school officials had to be paid to attend them. He 
said: "As long as we have to pay teachers and admin- 
istrators $75 a week to attmid these sessions, no results 
will be reaped.*^ He added that a chanp in attitude 
is anticipated eventually as ^^a large faculty turnover 
IS eKpected around 1980 " 

As mentioned, peer pressure has blocked some black 
students from striving for academic excellence, but 
group counselors are attempting to counteract the 
effects of such pressure. All freshmen are required to 
attend group counseling on a weekly basis for the first 
semester and voluntarily thereafter. Black students 
ha%^e achieved well in the past and are itill achieving. 
One of the highest scores on the National Achieve^ 
ment Examinadon was received by one of the black 
itudents at Evanston Township, according to a school 
administrator. 

The principal of Boltwood has found a means to 
"expand the trust level between the staff and the stu= 
dents" through such efforts as a 2j4^day retreat with 
six or seven staff members and about 20 students, and 
three campouts for low-^motivated students. He be- 
lieves these^%et rid of a lot of misconceptions and stu^ 
dents then feel that teachers are accessible/* 

Some membeii of tiie black community feel the 
present administrmtion of Evaniton Township High 
School is conservative, but one teacher perceived that 
changes have been good for the black community, Un- 
der the previous adminiitration, black parents were 
made to feel uncomfortable and unwelcome at ETHS, 
but the present adminiitration, according to a black 
teacher, is more open, has created greater black parent 
interaction with the school, and holds parents more ac- 
countable for the behavior and educational attain- 
ment of their children. 

A black administimtor stated that a *'whole new so- 
cialization process is going on that didn't go on before. 
The black kids have to work out their identity. There 
are growing pains until they pt their identity/ then 
they will loosm up. Of coune, white kids are going 
through the lame struggle of how to relate. We have 
succesiful desegregation, but no integration j cultural 
pluralism rather than integration." 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN HARRISBURG, PA 



Demdgrciphic Pacff 

Harrisburgj the capital cf Pennsylvaniaj is situated 
on the east bank of the Susquehanna River in the 
loutheastern part of the State, It is about 100 milei 
west of Philadelphia and 201 miles east of Pittsburgh^ 
The city was founded in 1710 and boCKne the State 
capital in 1812 largely because J i location is almost 
halfway between these two major cities. The State 
capitol building itself, occupies a large area in the 
central city, The principal SiOurces of employniint are 
the State government and the railroad induitry. 

The total population of Harrisburg peaked in 1950 
at 89j544 and since then has steadily declined * to its 
present 68j06L The black population of the cityj by 
contrastj shovys a 38 percent incr^aie since 1960*^ The 
ratio of white tc black students enrolled in the schodls 
alio declined until the black student population 
reached 50 percent in 1968 and 61 percent in Sep- 
tember 197L^ The changed proportions of white and 
black students enrolled m the Harrisburg schools since 

*The overall population of Harrisburf grew steadily to a 
total of 89,544 in 1950, Themflefj the population began to 
decline to 79,69? In i960 and finally to 68^061 in 1910. By 
191 Of the total Harrisburg population decreaigd by 14,6 per* 
cent. U.S, Bureau of CeniuSj U.S* Census of Population' 
1970, Number of Inhabitants, Final Report PC (1)-A40 
Pennsylvania^ Table 7, Population of Incorporated Placei of 
10,000 or morer 1900 to 1970» 

* U.S, Bureau of Geniuij U, S. Genius of PopuktiQni 1970, 
Number of Inhabitants, Final Report PC(1)-A40 Pemisyl- 
vanii. Table 7, Population of Incorporated Places of 10,000 
Of morel 1900 to 1970. Blacks cQniMtuted 11,3 pereent of 
the total population in 1950. By 1970, black population had 
doubled in Harrisburg and now constitutes 30 J percent of 
the total Harrisburf population. U. Si Bureau of Census^ U.S* 
Census of Population 1970, Negro Population in Selected 
Places and Selected Gountici, PC(Sl)-2 June 1971 Supple- 
mentary Report, Table 4. Race of the Population of Selected 
Placei by State and Kmki 1960 and 1970. 

-Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
in Selected Districts, Enrollment and Staff by Racial/Ethnic 
group* Fall 1968, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office for Glvi! Rights. For 1971 Statistics See 
Table 1. 



1930 have corriplicated efforti to establish and main- 
tain an intigrated school system there. 

This gradual population decline is a contemporaiy 
phenomenon which plagues many large cities in Amer= 
ica. It poies grave urban prQblems.P particularly for 
ichooli which rely on local tax luppgrt. Harrisburg"i 
school diitrict is confined by city borders drawn long 
ago to the city itself. Itj thereforej faces a menace 
which metropolitan or countfsvide school districts do 
not encounters a shrinking tax bale. As in bo many 
other American cities, some observers in Harrisburg 
fear that the exodus for a myriad of reasons threatens 
'the collapse of its school system despite the determined 
efforts of the ichool board, teachers, and parents to 
ensure quality integrated education for their childran. 

Hiitsry 3f Schoel Deiegregstion In tha Districf 

In 1968| the Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
rnission (PHRC) requested the Harrisburg School 
District to submit a plan and timetable to eliminate 
racially imbalanced schools in the city. In 1968 and 
1969, plans were submitted by the school board to 
the PHRCj which declared them unsatisfactory. An- 
other plan submitted by the board in April 1970, was 
approved by the PHRC and also by the department 
of public iristruction of the Commonwealth. 

Shortly after the board adopted the second plan, a 
suit was filed in the court of common pleas of Dauphin 
County by a group of parents to enjoin implemanta- 
tion of the plan on grounds that: (1) the directives 
from the PHRC placed such "duress'' upon the school . 
board as to have illegally forced it to adopt the plan; 
and (2) the elimination of the "neighborhood school" 
violated the constitutional rights of parentSj pupilSj 
and taxpayers in generaM 

The county court rejected the suitj however, and the 
case was then appealed to the Pennsylvmiia Supreme 
Court. In April 1972, the State supreme court held 

* Bahbaugh v. Rowland, Court of Goiiimon Pkas of Dau' 
phin County, Pa,, Equity, 1970. 
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that if the sole basis far the school board^s rola in 
implementing the plan was indeed the directive of 
the PHRCj the board had done only what a duly 
constituted' and authorized State afency (PHRC) 
had ordered it to do, and this could not be considered 
*'durass*V^ The court alio found that the plan "repre- 
sents a salutary endeavor by the board to improve the 
quality of education . . . and to comply with the 
PHRC directive/* It went on to state that the plan 
was vsdthin the board's statutory authority. 

The court held that when a schMl boari undertakes 
to correct facial imbalance resulting from de facto seg^ 
regation through a progmm which Involves pupil ^- 
sipiment and transportation, thus substantially chang- 
ing the pre=eKiiting pattern of neighborhood ichools in 
the process, the equal protection clauie of the 14tfi 
amendment is in no way violated. **If buiing may be 
laid to be a burden imposed by the plan/* tlie court 
declared, "it is patently clear that the burden, along 
with the concomitant benefits of an improved educa- 
tional environment and mora and better ieivices and 
facilitieSj is evenly distributed among all itudants." 
Drawing on jvidpfients contained in the United Su- 
prema Court Swann decision^ die Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court continued : 

If sasignment and busing may be acciptable, and Indeed 
required^ methods of attempting to ovarcoma racml se|re= 
gadon where that condition is hhtorictlly of ds jure origins 
it would Indeed be anomalous If they were nevertheless con* 
sidered to be unreasonablej dlscrintinatory and therefctfe un- 
' OonBtltutipnal mithods when voluntarily employed to rectify 
an imbilanci which ii the product of de facto lefrafadoni 

The court agreed with the Hanrisburg School 
Board's view that^ in order to prepare Harrisbuif stu- 
dents to live in a pluralistic locietyj each school ihould 
have a prelcribed ratio of black to white studente re- 
flecting the racial proportion of the district ai a wholcj 
and that thii approach in no way violated the Federal 
Conititutipn or the constitution and laws of the State 
of Penniylvania, 

As noted^ the black population of Harrisbu^ hai in- 
creased rapidly while tfia white population hai been 
decreajinf* As has happened in many of Ae Nation's 
cities, ghetto schools have resulted from the concen- 
tration of blacks in the central city and the white exo- 
dus to the suburbi. The Harriibuif ichooIs became in- 

^Balsbaugh v. Rowland, Docket Number 32j May Tenn 
1971. Supreme Court of Pinnsyl\^niaj Middle District. 
Opinion fllid Apr. 20, 1972. 



creasingly black until by 1968, seven of die 18 ichools 
were heavily black,- Map 1 shows the attend^ce zones 
at that time« 

CURRENT PLAN 

Implf mentation 

The new plan upheld by the courts resulted in re- 
organization of the schools.^ This fepresented a total 
departure from tbi concept of neighborhood schools as 
currently undentqod in favor of ichools with hetero- 
geneous enrollments mirroring the district as a whole. 

In order to reach the stated goals of '*educational 
eKcellencej racial balance, equity, stability^ and econ- 
omy-* the ichooli were reorganized around a 3 4 ^2-2-2 
grade structure whereby separate facilities served 
grades 3-6, 7-8, 9-10, and 11^12. The previous 
structure tended to be uneconomical in that it dupli- 
cated facilities and often wasted the time of psycholo- 
gistSj guidance counselors, and art and music teachers 
who had to travel back and forth from school to school. 
Moreoverj facilities and itaffs tended to vary in quality 
from neighborhood to neighborhood in that some 
schooli lacked laboratories^ nurse's rooms, art rooms, 
music roomi, guidance counseling facilides, or teach- 
f R of specialized subjects and skills. 

The new grade structure was intended to benefit 
from the centralization of staff and resources serving 
the different levels of the education ladder. To ensure 
"■equal acceis to excellence for airv the board stated: 
"Every public school in Harriiburg will reflect in Its 
itudent population and teaching staff the racial and 

* See the following table: 





Black 


White 


Tetal 


Franklin Elementary 


695 


26 


I 722 


Downey Elementiury^^^^^. 


464 


11 


475 


Hamiltan Elementary^ 


736 


24 


760 


Lincoln Elementary,^^^^^^ 


615 


98 


713 


Woodward Elemeiitary^^^^ 


414 


28 


442 


Camp Gurtin Junior High^ 


787 


485 


* 1, 280 


Penn Senior H!gh.^=^^^^^^ 


5S6 


m 


J i, 097 


J The slight vdrianee in 


the total 


rcpr^ents Qther 



minority itudents. 

Racial imbalance in varying degrees existed in all 
but two of the 18 school bulldinp according to tes- 
timony given by Dr, David H. Porter, the iuperinten- 
dent, to the Select Committea on Equal Educational 
OpportunUy on Aug. 4, 197L 

^See Map 2. 
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iocioecpnomic composition characteristic of the public 
system as a whole." Children were to be assigned to 
schools by a computer selection program.® 

Prior to irnplernentation of the plan^ professional 
staff personnel attended a sensitivity workshop funded 
under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This 
prograiTi and other "inservice" progranis dealt with 
the qucition of how to avoid resegregation in the 
classroom^ what to expect in the way of behavior pat- 
terns of both itudents and teacherSj and how students 
are affected by teacher response. 

Cost of Reorganlzefidn Plan 

In view of the additional costs entailed in tiie plan^ 
Harriiburg raised local real estate taxes by 2*4 mills 
and levied a new $15 flat tax on every adult resident of 
the city. These monies paid for lunch programs in 
elementar)^ and early childhood center ($123,000)3 
additional transportation costs (about $450j000) and 
computer rental expenses ($405000). Theie expenses 
could not be covered by cutting back spending in oilier 
parti of the budget so the increased taxes were clearly 
required^ according to the superintendent. 

Steps to Win Community Aceapfance 

Local newspapen had previously publicized the re» 
siitancc and occasional violence assqciated with busing 
in several communities in the Nation, incidents which 
increased fears about busing by some parents. This 
concern was heightened by the absence of any past 
tradition of busing In Harrisburg. 

To counter these anxieties^ the board decided to use 
paid monitors as supervisors both on the buses and in 
the school buildinp. It also established a special pro- 
gram for students who presented dIscipHnary prob- 
lems* 



* The CDmputer employed the follewing criteria to balanca 
the pupil population by ichooli and cksies within schools^ 
(1) Race evenly distributed with a maximum varianca ef 10 
percent from the total pircentages in the system • (2) Males 
and females evenly distributed among all schools and elasses 
within schools J (3) Children from below poverty'line fam- 
illfs evenly diitribured, with a maximum variance of 10 per- 
cent from the total j (4) For grades three through siic, ejc- 
tfemei of an achievament scale were evenly diitributid so 
thai all schooU had about the iame percentage of children 
difidint in bailc ikllls as of those most capable of pursuing 
Independent itudyj (5) Reiidential location was considered 
in assigning schooli so ai to minimize busing, 



These decisions were well publicized^ as sms the 
board's assurance that it accepted responsibility for 
each student from the moment he boarded the bus 
until hi'^ arrival home later in the dayp In the board^s 
bpinionj this policy was not really neceSiary from the 
itandpoint of student safety^ but it was helpful in 
alleviating the anxipties of a number of uneasy parents 
and students. . 

Some school officials feared that the strange build- 
ing new students^ and new staff — in short, the total 
^*newness" of the reorganization schema— might also 
tend to provoke dlsruptioni by SOTie studente, They 
were reluctant to pennit troublKome itudenta to Jeop- 
ardize the new system^ but they were anxious to help 
them, One administrator reaioned that suspension and 
eKpulsion of the student who disrupts classes "only un- 
iMjhes a lot of kids who have problems out on the 
street in an unsupervdied situation which leads down- 
hill.'' A new program was therefore instituted whereby 
the disruptive studait w^ to be removed from the 
clajsrocmn and ayigned to a New Lemiing Center. 
While the itudent attended classes with^ a modified 
curriculum, Center peoonnel attempted to analyza his 
problems and their causes in order to guide teacher 
and counielora as well as the studenti, The Centert 
efforts and other safeguardi by the hoBid were well 
received by many parent, 

A public relations finn handled the effort to win 
community acceptance for the reorganization plan by 
emphasizing the theme, -^Kidi are Happy in the Har- 
risburg Schooli." Poster- type displays were prepared 
for use in staff offices. Moreover^ 12 free billboards^ 
provided as a public iervicej and 21 bus poften were 
used early in the summer of 1969 to spread ttie mes- 
sages "Lucky Kids go to Harrisburg Schools this Fall!*^ 
Prior to the opening of schoolj the meiia|e wm changed 
on these billboards and tansit ^sters to make the 
point: "The Harrisbuif Schcwls , , , Give Than A 
Chance!" 

In addition to these printed mesiagei^ one commer- 
cial television station provided the school district with 
30 minutes of prime time for a presentation by school 
peKonnel regarding ttie reorganization plan/ A tele- 
vision station in the neighboring town of Henhey also 
gave 40 minutei to the .diitrict.for a documentary on 
the plan. All of these efforts^ including direct mail 
approaches using Chrlstmai cards, were thought by tht 
ichool authorities to have impressed Harrisburg reii- 
dents favorablyi 
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The superintendent, looking back, offerri some ad- 
vice to other ichool districts which are implementing 
desegregation plans: 

You can give all the credit you want to our boafd^ t& the 
fine group of deputies that we have here, to the adminiitri- 
tori, and to a cooperating commumtyi but any ichool district 
today that tries to operate with their own pubJIe reiatlons 
people and with the limited thinking that educators have 
is going to be shortchanged. 

He declared that the laO^OOO fee paid to the advertii- 
inf agency was a "bargain'' for the valuabia asiiitance 
it gave to school penonnel on how to comniunicate 
with the pubhx. The conieniui of ichool authorities 
was that the servicis of the public relatiojis fiim were 
instrumental in helping the school district to explain 
its proposals effectively. 

Opposition 

The immediate reaction to the pl^ was "85. to 90 
percent nagative'^ according to one school board mem- 
ber who voted to adopt the plan. As detaili of the 
plan were explained to the community^ however^ the 
majority of the peoplej while not enthusiastici never- 
thelais began to accept it. Some familiei moved from 
the city to suburbia others transferred their childrtn 
to nonpublic schools^ and several otheri supported a 
lawsuit to halt the plan's implenfientation. 

But the plan did not become a major isiue in K^hool 
board or other local electionSs nor has it become c 
since* There were no toycottij protest meetinpj 
planned disruptions^ nor was there violence associated 
with the adoption of the plan, Rather^ the 22.9 percent 
decrease in white student enrollment since 1969 sug- 
gfsti that many parents oppcBed to the plan simply 
decided to leave the diitrict.* 

CURRiNT SITUATION 
Whit# pifghfi end PsrentsI Attttudes 

As noted, the white population of Harrisburg has 
been decreasing since the early 1950-s when the flight 
to the suburbs began in earnest. The black population 
hai generally remained within the city of Harrisburg^ 
the center of the metropolitan area. Several board 
memben told Comniiiiion staff that they believed 
the busing program had accelerated the flight of fam» 
ilies who would otherwise have remained in the city 
and that the reorganization may have pronipted some 

* See Table 3. 



parents to transfer their children from public to private 
schools. 

Such parents insist that they have made the transfer 
to ensure their children a quality education and not 
to avoid integration. They insist that the public schools 
have been integrated for many ycm and that the 
private schools are also integrated today. One couple, ' 
who^ son attended a Harrisburg school in the first 
year of the new plan but then was transferred to a 
parochial school, asserted that "they do not provide 
quality education in the schools anymore.'' They added 
that the school their son had attended prior to the 
rcorganimtion had provided "quality" education and 
was 30 percent black. The father of the student e?c- 
plained his action in this wayi 

Vou eannot attribute the j^^rer quality to busing. At the 
ichool he had been attending In his nefghborhood he was 
leaminf lOTiithing, Then they bused him Into a neighborhood 
where the leva! of education was seriously low. It has prob^ 
ably been that way for yean. We probably just realized 
it through the busing lituatlon. We reali^d that at that 
one ichool they were not teaching at the level of teaehing at 
other schools. It U not businf that has caused this. This 
condition has pmbably been going on for years, and we who 
have lived In the city for years are just realizing that it 
had been foing on for yean. 

I don't feel bitter because I am not funning away from 
the problem. Because I have placed my boy in parochial 
ichool does not neeeiiarily mean thit I am running away 
from it becaufe I feel he needs a chance, Maybe 5 or 10 yeari 
from now they mifht have something. They definitely do 
not have It now. 

The dimensions of the declining white enrollment 
have in any case posed a serious enrollment disparity 
for Harrisburg.^ ^ 

Slowing this white flight is now seen as critical to 
the future of the city. One board member said: "Tf 
the public schools can't stabilise the situation— if at 
an early age we cannot work at human relations^ trust, 
learning to live with each other— then I see Handi- 
burg becoming an all-black city with a largef ghetto 
area.-' Looking back over the 8-year tranritlon period, 
another board member said he thought the majori^ of 
parents have "fairly well accepted'' the plan, although 
some have resen^atieni. He added i 

It is itill at the pdnt where most people are rather ifceptl- 
cal if they have an option of cominf into or going out of 
the city, , , , Whether or not you can say there are lefitiniate 
frounds for their fearSj there is no denyinf on my part that 
many of them are afraid because of lome tWnp. 

" See Staristici in Table I. 
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One bosurd member explained that some parents 
feared possible extortions fights among studentt, at» 
tacki on monitore by stud ant i, and increased tension 
bet^veen parents and monitors because of the monlton' 
aiif*ged mistreatment of students, He said that one lOtfi 
grade girl had transferred to a nonpublic school be- 
cause she could not stand the harassment on the bus— 
**the pulling of haifj slurring remarkSj bumping her^ 
and that sort of thing." He concluded ; "There is that 
kind of underlying fear that 1 sense and hear reports 
about from many quaiien^ specifically white feara." 

One school principalj who lives in the suburbSj re- 
ported that people were moving to suburbi because 
they wanted more room, a lawn, and the prestige that 
goes with the address. He conceded that many were 
also reacting primarily to the racial tension they read 
about in the newspaperj but that "improvement of 
the schools in the last 2 years is a factor now inducing 
some people to stay*" 

Many black parents and students initially hedtated 
to support the plan. Today, most black students ap- 
pear to dismiss the incoiwenience of walking further 
or riding a bus in Hght of the advantages of integra- 
tion. One black parent ^Aid she had no opinion on 
busing except that "■when they [stud^ts] come out 
into the worlds they all have to be mixed. You knov/ 
there is no segregation in heaven or in hell" 

Concern about the declining proportion of white 
students in the Harrisburg schools was expressed by 
several parents^ adminiitratorsj and board members. 
One parent predicted that "in another year the schools 
will be 90 percent black in the city'' and ^hat a metro- 
politan plan involving both suburban and city schools 
will be needed* Another parent suggested the desir- 
ability of a metropolitanwlde plan and noted ^ *'If they 
can ship my kid from where he could walk two blocks 
to school all the way uptown [about 2% miles] they 
ought to be able to ship him across the river when the 
school there is only I mile from here. If the authorities 
are going to forcibly integrate one school district^ then 
every school district should be integrated."' 

School officials are encouraged that enrollment for 
kindergartens which is voluntai^ but desegregatedj 
rose from 385 in 1968^1969, to 717 in 1969^70, to 968 
in 1971=725 when it changed from majority black to 
50.5 percent white, 

Piiruptions; Violenct, snd Dls€fpllne 

The board^s efforts to provide "*each student with 
supervisory authority on every bus as it rolled each 



morning'* and to ensure student safety in the schools 
succeeded in calming many of the parents' fears. Many 
of these monitore subsequently doubled as aides at the 
schools. 

The New Learning Center approach to discipli' 
nary problems has met with some measure of sue- 
cesSj according to the black deputy superintendent of 
program planning and development. The eKpected 
psychological services from local agencies were not 
made availablCj howeverj which limited the program's 
effectiveness. School officials are now ironing out the 
deficiencies in the program^ and one administrator 
reported that "as a result of this progranij we have 
at least ended the practice of kicking kids out on the 
streets.^' 

Busing did result in some unexpected problems* 
School officialij warned of expected misbehavior by 
black students on buseSj found such problems wer€ 
created moitly by whites. Social class differences also 
caused some friction between biack students from dif- 
fers. : sections of the city^ n problem which one school 
official seemed to feel caused more difficulty than any 
other. 

During the past 2 yearSj there have been no serious 
racially-motivated incidents in the city schools of Har- 
risburg,^^ 

Student Fercepfiiini 

Although Harrisburg residents interviewed by Com- 
misiion staff agreed that the new school system has 
"brought people closer together'^ some white and 
black students criticized busing because of the incon- 
venience it caused them. Black students complained 
that the buses were often late. They were also unhappy 
about the schedule which required them to be at the 
bus stops at 6 ' 30 a.m. 

White students occasionally expressed concern over 
icuffling on buses. Two white girls told of a 10-year 
old being "slapped around'- by two black girls who 
toQk her bus pass and of similar incidents which fright- 
ened them. 

One black student reluctantly endorsed the plani 
"The only way to get quality schools is to ensure that 
the white kids are in the integrated schoolsj and for 
that reason integration is necessary^" She alsc^ criticiEed 
the schools' emphasii on sports and added that she' 

"A disruption which resulted in leveral arrests, occur?ed 
at an out-of'tawn football game, This incident, howeverj was 
not rilated to the sfhool integrttian plan, 
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was glad there was little interradal mixing or dating. 
She felt that her school had "gone down" academically 
because scholastic requirements had been lowered^ 
there was a shortage of books, students %vere skipping 
classeSj and "student freedom is generally curtailed,"- 
Many students believe that if they must be bused, they 
should be bused to suburban schools which they feel 
have "everything in abundance because all the money 
is being concentrated in the suburbs " Some itudent 
complaints revealed that fairly rtornial administrative 
or discipline problems may become related to school 
desegregadon even when such problems may not be 
particularly new. In any case^ many students viewed 
the school system negaUvely. Of the school officials, 
parents of both races, teachers^ and students inter- 
viewed^ the students had the least positive attitude. 

Conclysien 

The Harrisburg Plan is an example of school de- 
segregation brought about by a State commisiion with 
legal authority to remedy racial imbalance in the 
schools. Litigation in the State capital servsd as a 
precedent for legal action against the school systems in 
Pittsburgh, McKecsport, Erie, and Philadelphia. 

The plan was well designed and effectively adminis- 
tered. School officials^ fully aware of student and par- 
^ ental fears about integration, acted to reduce such con= 
cern by increasing security and by striving for quality 
education throughout the system. Most uniquely, the 
school administrators effectively communicated the 
plan's positive aspects to the community. 

Despite these itrenuous efforts, several developments 
jeopardize success of the plan. White migration from 
the city to the suburbs is working against the integrated 
school system by siphoning off white itudenta and 
higher-income families. Some residents fear that Har- 



risburg could become die small, black "inner-city'* of 
the larger metropolitan area. Furthermore, the devas- 
tation caused by major floods in June 1972 may also 
cause fainilies to leave the city, 
' The plan achieved a school reorganization with 
sufficient safeguards to offer quality integrated educa- 
tion to all, but the declining total population and the 
declining proportion of white students nmy make diis 
achievement less possible to maintain. Many students, 
parents, and school officials see the consolidation of 
the city schools with the suburban schoQls as the only 
solution to the financial problems. They claim that the 
entire metropolitan area is already one unit which 
handles many regional problems. If outdated govern- 
mental boundaries condnue to block efforts to solve 
problems that clearly transcend boundaries^ many ob= 
servers worry diat Harrisburg's school problems will 
remain largely unsolved despite the determined ef- 
forts of school personnel. 

Survey ef pupil population— trend by raqlal ehafacteristici, 
1930-70, Harriiburg City Sdhoolsj Hamsburg, Pa, 
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58 


4,699 
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1 EnroIItBent Report Summary— Nov, 3, 1971-72 (End of 
year tabulations incomplete,) June 15, 1972, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
IN HOKE COUNTY, N.C. 



Public ScHodI Desegregation In Hekt County, Nsrfh 
Carolina 

Hoke County is locatid in rural south central North 
Carolina and covers an area of 326 square miles. Al- 
though it has been traditionally cortservative in its 
voting habitSj Hoke County^ uiilike North C^lina as 
a wholfij gave a small majority of its votes to foirner 
Governor Terry San ford rather than Alabama Gover- 
nor George Wallace in the May 1972 preiidential 
primary. 

In 1970 the county population was 16j4363 an in- 
crease of only 0.5 percent over the 1960 population, 
Twenty=six percent of Hoke County families have in- 
comes below the poverty level, and a number of fami- 
lies have multiple earners contributing to total family 
income. The average per capita income is ll^BBS 
($23492 for the State) J and the median family inconie 
is $6,844 ($7,774 for the State) } The school popular 
tion, grades 1=1 2j is 4,908, of which approximately 50 
percent are blackj 35 percent are white^ and 13 per- 
cent are Lumbee Indians. The average per pupil ex^ 
penditure for education is $607.39j as compared with 
$473 for the State.- Employment is found chiefly in 
agriculture^ textiles (Burlington Induitries' Worsted 
Plant is located in Raeford^ the county seat) and in 
poultry processing. The labor force numbers SjSlO 
with 6fil0 employed and 500 unemployed (an unem- 
ployment rate of 7.7 percent) 
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*Ai reported by John Coder, Statistician, Pgrional and 
Family Income Branch, U,S, Bureau of the Genius. The 
figures are for 1970, In 1960 the per capita income was $lj705 
and the median family income was $2,733. 

^ Ai repofted by Ron Smith, Public Instruction, State Board 
of Education, Raleighj N,C. Of Hoke County's per pupil out- 
put, 10 percent csmei from Idcalj 19 percent from Federal, 
and 71 percent from State funds, 

'North Carolina Employment Security Commission (1970 
Data). 
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The presence of Ft. Bragg also provides employ* 
ment for Hoke County residentSs and the county re- 
ceives $453000 in impact aid.* 

Hisfory of School Deitgrtgation Efforts 

Until 1964 the county operated a ^"triple" school 
systmj with separate white, blacky and Indian schools. 
One ichool traditionally sensed all Indian children 
in Hoke County from grades 1^12. Black students at- 
tended four all-black schools and white students three 
all-white ichoDls. 

During the 1964=65 school year^ J, W. McLauchlinj 
previously an all=white elementary school^ enrolled one 
black first grade student. As a further example of 
things to come in the wake of national pressure for 
school desegregatioUj several black students enrolled 
the following year at the Indian schooh and several 
Indian students enrolled at other ichools. Nearly 30 
black students began to attend three formerly white 
schools. 



* Impact aid is Federal aislitanco given to loc^l educational 
agencies upon which the United States has placed extra fi- 
nancial burdens because ( 1 ) the revenuos avaiiable to such 
agencies from local lOurcti have been reduced as the reiult 
of the acquiiltion of real property by the United Statsij or 
(2) iuch agenciei provide education for children residing 
on Federal property] or (3) such agencies provide educa- 
tion for children whole parents are employed on Federal 
property; or (4) there hai been a sudden and lubstantial 
increaie in ichool attendance ai the reiult of Federal activi- 
ties, (20 US,a 236) Enacted Sept. 30, 1950, EL, 874, 81st 
Conf., Sec. 1, 64 Stat liOOi amended Apr. 1 1966^ P.L, 
89-10, Title I, Sec. 2, 79 Stat. 27. Ft. Bragf has aiiisted Hoke 
County through its Domestic Action Program by initiatingj 
among other projectSj the Hoke County Health Clinic, School 
Health Project, Community Health Education, and Special 
Community Health Frojecti. ^tf^i'^tnf Hands: Domesile Ae- 
tion at Fort Bragg, The Green Berets have been especially 
active in aiding medical and paramedical programs. John J. 
Green j "A New I^riafe for the Green BeretSj" The Sunday 
News Magaiine (Detroit, Mlehifan). Mar. 12, 1972jp. 17. 
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In the fall of 1967, appimimately 50 black students 
enrolled in jjredoniinantly \vhite schools under a free- 
dom-^of-choice plan. At the same tiniCj all schools 
niaintainod integrated stafTs consistent with the HEW 
guidelines. 

Anticipating full desegregation, Hoke County in 
1966 obtained a grant of about $70^000 under Title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to be shared with 
nearby St. PruVb City School Distriet/for a series of 
teacher workshops. About two-thirds of the jjarticl- 
pants were drawn from Hoke County, 

The workshops dealt with sunh subjects as the de- 
segregation responsibilities of the schools and com- 
munities under the Civil Righu Act of 1964 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act; the devel- 
opment of a better undcrstanduig and appreciation 
of the abilities of all students; better communication 
among races; understanding the value syitems of stu- 
dents of different racial and ethnic backgrounds .^dis- 
solution of racial myths; accepted procedures for 
coping with discipline problems; and the study of new 
teaching trends. 

A 3-week series of workshops began during the sum- 
mer of 1966 foliowecl by five Saturday sessions in the 
falL The program concluded with a full week of !cc- 
turcs and discussions in June 1967. About 100 teachisrs 
and other professional personnel took part in the work- 
shops. Board members also attended a few of the ses- 
sions. All three ethnic groups were included among the 
volunteer participants. Neither parents nor students 
^vas invited to take part* 

Among the speakers at the workshops w^ere repre- 
sentatives of both the tJ.S, OfSce of Education and 
the North Carolina State Department of Public In^ 
structionj who explained the legal requirements for 
school desegregation and the technical assistance avaiU 
able from the Federal and State governments. Other ' 
speakers included various specialists on race relations 
as well as officials from school districts which had gone 
through the eKperlence of desegregation. 

The Desegragdtion Procmu, 1968-1970 

In June 1968, the Hoke County School Board an- 
nounced its decision to eliminate all racially identifi- 
able schools through a combination of grade restruc- 
turing and geographic zonirig. Grades 6=12 were to 
be desegregated in September 1968, and the lovver 
grades in the fall of 1969, 

The board sent a news release to the News Journal 
(Raeford)^ the county newspaper^ announcing the 
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desegregation plan, which stated that its decision to 
desegregate completely was a voluntary one, not re- 
quired by the courts or by Federal enforcenuuit pro- 
ceedings under Title VL The board had^ however, 
previously been \varned by HEW that the existing 
freedonuof-choice plan was not ^vorking and addi- 
tional stdps toward desegregation were nccessnry. Don- 
ald A. Abcrnethy, w^ho became superintendent of the 
Hoke County Schools in 1967 when his predecessor died 
and Nvho has been instrumental in helping Hoke Coun- 
ty implument desegregation, later noted In testimony 
before the Senate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tion Opportunity in 1970; 

r undyrstand iVmt the local board of cdiicadon had been 
warned by HEW during the summer of 1967 that a greater 
degree of integration would be required by the fall of 1968. 
In fact, shortly after I became lupcriiitendent, 1 received a 
letter roquDstlng that a plan for total desegrcgaiion be sub- 
mitted to HEW, 

Under the board's new desegregation plan, the 
county's three high schools %v*erc consolidated into one. 
Students from Hawkeye High and Upchurch (alU 
black) were moved to the more modern Hoke County 
High (fomerly white). Another advantage of the 
latter school was that an additional school (originally 
intended to be a junior high) had just been con- 
structed across the street from it. 

All students in g rades 6=8 were to attend Upchurch. 
a formerly all-black school that h. A served grades 
1-12, Under the new desegregation plan* grades 6-8 
filled Upchurch, nicesiitating transfer of Upchurch 
students in grades 1-5 to the all-black Scurlock (grades 
1 and 2) and West Hoke (grades 3 and 4) schools, and 
to the alUwhile Raeford Elenicntar)' School (grade 3) , 
Since some Upchurch students were sent to Raeford 
Elementary, the fifth grade at the latter school was 
partly desegregated in 1968. 

In the fall of 1969, grades 1-4 and the remainder 
of grade 5 were completely intcfratcd through reor» 
ganization of the elementary schools and re-districting. 
Three attendance zones were established—westarnj 
central, and eastern. Approximately the same ratio 
of white to nonwhite students was established in the 
three zones as exists in the school population. The 
schools in the eastern and western areas could ade- 
quately accommodate grades 1--5, In. order to achieve 
a successful desegregation pattern in the central area, 
it was necessary to pair the schools so that grades K=-l 
were housed in one building in Raeford, grades 2 and 
3 in a buildinf a short distance awayj and grades 4 



and 5 in a former. Indian school^ 6 miles south of 
Racford. 

rollowing cle^egrcgation, ^cven schools wore in op- 
eration instnad of nine, Oncj of tlio two .schools no 
Idnger npernting became a part of Moke County High 
Schoolj and the other was closed ij. accordance with ^ 
county plans/' 

CQmmunify Reactions to Desegregation 

Despite the area's relative conservatism^ no serious 
disriijJtions occurred after the announcement of fur- 
ther plans for desegregation, Mn Abernethy obseivcd: 

The 1968=69 plans were a dmstic departure from the 
traditional organizaEion of the schoohi Naturailyj there were 
some complaints . . . , Somq white parpnti felt that they 
could not bear to have their child rdn attend the Upchufch 
schooL Almost every white parent womed about standards 
being lowered bccauiG of integrationi worries we tried to 
alleviate with assurances that every child would have an 
opportunity to progress ai far ai he could without beinf held 
back by slower students, Moreovefj iome white parents were 
afraid that the noiiwhite teachers would not be ai capable ai 
the white teacheri--^a concern ultimately prsveri unneceisary. 

The white parents were more direct in expressing their 
conccrnj hut the Negro and Indian parenti also had fears and 
concernSi Some Negro groups called to wonder about Negro 
staff members kcepinf their positions. 

Mr, Abernethy told Commission staff thatj although 
there was some apprehensionj integration proceeded 
smoothly on the whole largely because of the positive 
leadership of the school board. 

Once the decision was madej [the board] nev^^r rencgedj 
even privately, on its commitment. Public confide nee was 
displayed on May 2, [1970] when all five members were 
renominated in the primary, A candidate for the board who 
had es^pressed icntiments that the board had moved too fast, 
finished last in a field of nine candidates. I think it is signifi- 
cant that the board stated in a public hearing that the deci- 
iion to integrate the school was madcj not because of presiurc 
from Washington, but because the board felt it was. the right 
thing for our schools. 

The superintendent also credited the positive deter^ 
mination of the principals^ teachen, staff, and itudcntSj 

s The racial composition by enrollment of each school as 
of October 1971 follows^ 
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White 


Indian 


Hoke Cgunty High = ^ . . = , 


755 


525 


133 


Upchurch = 


752 


449 


193 


South Hoke__^_^.^^^.^,. 


204 


156 


96 


Raeford Elementary., . . 


228 


139 


95 


J. W. McLauchlln..__. 


142 


72 


70 


West Hoke._. 


231 


121 


52 


Scurlock Elementary^ ^ ^ _ . 


220 


211 
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editorial support from the News JoiU'nal. and a spirit 
of coojDcration from the general public with Joint re- 
s])onsibility for the relatively peaceful transition. 

He also riotedj howDver, that *-it \vould be diffictalt 
lu say how the comnumity Ns'ould feel if ]a^vs did not 
exist tliat required integration, But I think it has been 
generally accepted j and %'ery few people today arc 
really dissatisfied with it.'' 

Several of those intei^aewed by Coiiiniission staff 
said that the comnuinity approached integration veiy 
cautiously and accepted it with resignation. According 
to one teacher: ^^The school board and the majority 
of the people saw integration as inevitable. I don't think 
either race wa.^ real excited about it. We had it to do 
and made up our niinds to do it. Public education is 
here to stay.'' 

While the principal of Upchurch Middle School 
observed that everyone was cntical at fii^t and afraid 
that total integi^tion would not work, he went on to 
say: "But^ in generalj it has been accepted. More than 
nine out of 10 would say the right thing was done.*' 
Another principal agreed that: ""When total integra- 
tion came, about 97 percent of tlie people said "here 
it iSj and we're going to do the best we can with it/ " 

A black mother of three said that at fii^t^ **things 
didn't look too goodj biit there hasnH been any trouble/' 
She firmly supported the new school system^ stating 
bkuitly: approve,'- 

A black father reported that he was pleased from 
the very outset about the desegregation plan and thinks 
the Hoke County plan is ^vorking better than similar 
plans in surrounding areaSj although *"I do sense a feel*' 
ing of tension in the schools.'" 

Not all parents inteiviewed favored integration. A 
svhite mother felt that 1968 was too early for integra- 
tion. "Many feelings have had to be smothered^ es- 
pecially by the whites who, are bending over backward 
to avoid trouble, I do not feel our children should 
have to feel afraid to walk down the halls. If there is 
too much coiitactj there will be inteiTmarriage. I think 
neighborhood schools are the ans^ver, Freedom of 
choice is Americanism," ■ ' 

An Indian mother of two said she liked the system 
better before intepation, "I just don't like it this way 
with the races mixed, My children are always getting 
beat on by bigger colored kids^ but I'm not saying it's 
just thern doing it. I think they should have left every- 
body at their own schools." She added that she resented 
her son having to spend so much time on the school 
bus, 
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White Flight 

White flight has not been a significant probleiTi in 
the desegregation of Hoke County sdwls. An effort 
was niaclc to establish a private school in the county, 
but the project was abanclonud due to lack of enroll 
rncnt. Along with general communit)^ acceptance, 
' \di ether affimiativcly or rpsignedly^ of the county^s 
integration plan^ relatively high private school fees may 
also have accounted for the shortage of students at 
the private schooL 

A private school was opened in 1969 in adjacent 
Robeson County where serious racial problems had 
been reported in that county's public schools. Some 
Hoko County students (reports suggested any\vhere 
from nine to 50) enrolled in the new schooL 

According to HEW statistics^ in 197] there were 
1 3674 white students attending Hoke County schools^ 
48 less than were enrolled in 1969. Specific informa- 
tion was not available to esplain the decline in white 
attendance. School authorities feel that several fac- 
tors, such as the steady dropout rate, population de- 
cline, and/or negative reactions to integration prob-^ 
ably account for the slight drop in enrollment. 

Effects of Infegratlon 

The board of education considered the matter of 
the academic benefits of integrations in view of the 
disparate achievement levels of students in the indi- 
vidual schools. In 1968 two consultants from Duke 
University were engaged to evaluate student progress 
in grades 6 through 12 during the first year of inte- 
gration at that leveL Funds from an Elementary and 
Secondai^ Education Act Title V grant financed the 
study. The California Achievement Test was admin- 
istered to all students in October 1968 and was read- 
ministered (along with the California Test of Mental 
Maturity) at the close of the spring semester of that 
school year. 

The study [Academic Performance and School In- 
tegration: A Multi^Ethnic Analysis] found: 

(a) The white pupils averaged about one grade 
level higher than the Indian and black pupils at the 
iiKth grade. The range of difference gradually in- 
creased to approximately two grade levels difference 
at the 12th grade with the Indians slightly higher 
than the black pupils; 

(b) The black students performed better after in- 
tegration than they did before integration. The small 



sample of Indian students .showed no significant dif- 
ference ; 

(c) The race of the teacher made no significant 
difference; 

(d) White and Indian students experienced no neg- 
ative eiTccts in achievement from integration. 

This studVj covering the first year of integration 
for sixth through. IZtli grade students, ofTercd some 
enrouragement for overall academic achievement and 
prospects for future performance, although school ofB- 
ciali concede that such early assqismcnt is not conclu- 
sive and that additional evaluation is ncccssar>'. 

School Personnel 

Prior to desegregation one Indian and four black 
principals served in the school system. Subsequently, 
one Indian and one black renialned as principals, One 
black principal retired, one became an assistant super- 
intendent for curriculum and supervision, and the 
other resigned to puraue doctoral studies. The remain- 
ing Indian principal is currently on leave completing 
his doctorate. 

Among the teacliing personnelj 46 percent arc black, 
40 percent white, and 14 percent Indian,^ Approxi^ 
mately the same racial ratio that exists in the county 
population and in die student population is niaintruned 
for the faculty in each school. The superintendent said 
that when the system integrated, all faculty members 
were assigned to schools to follow their students. He e?^- 
plained: don't mean teachers were assigned to black 
students when they got to the ichools, but they were 
kept on the faculties and went to that particular 
ichool.'^ 

Following integration In 1968-69, all but nine teach- 
ers remained in the system. Of these nine, two [one In- 
dian and one white] accepted positions in other North 
Carolina school systems^ two left for mateiTiity leave, 
two [both black] returned to school, one black is no 
longer teaching, and the whereabouts of two black 
teachers are unknown to the school board. 

At Hoke County High School the principal and both 
assistant principals are white. An Indian heads, the 
guidance department, and blacks head the depart- . 
ments of social studies, physical education and voca- 
tional training. 

The principal of Scurlock Elementary School ob- 
served that imcially insensitive teachers have been a 

® Before inteiration 49 percent were blaek, 38 percent 
were white, and 13 percent were Indian. 
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major problem^ but ''they are transferred if they can- 
not make the adjustnient. The faculty has improved^ 
and these persons who want to grow have been able 
to do so," 

The teachers inter/iewed by the Commission staff 
gonerally felt that teachers are treated fairly and that 
in turn they treat students fairly. One black teacher 
disagrded and told the Commission: 

Teachers don-t care about predominantly black classei. 
They 'coke, jokOj and smoke* away the day^ try to teach 
tha students as thoufh they have come from the same back- 
fround as the teacher, then cannot undeRtiJid why their 
apprpach fajli. Black teichers generally am given the ilower 
classes, one or two have advanced claiigs. Black teacheri 
work harder and are afraid to spea^ out afainit wrongs they 
see and experience for fear of losing their jobs. Next year 
there -will be a one-year probation period followed by ten* 
ure which should provide better job security. 

Student Reactions 

Students almost immediately were concern^ with 
fair rejDresentation of all races in school organizations. 
This proved to be no prdtflem. Following integrationj 
each race was represented in every school-sponsored 
organization^ including majorettes^ cheerleaders^ Beta 
Club [honor clubjj chorus^ band^ class officers^ student 
council and pep club, In 1969 the Homecoming Queen 
was a black girl and the 1970-71 student body presi- 
dent was black, The Kiwanis Club-sponsored Key Club 
was all-white during the first year of integration but 
has become integrated. The basketball team is alio 
integrated. During the Oommission staff visit in May 
19 72 J staff menibers observed tryouts for the Junior 
Varsity Cheerleading team which took place in front 
of the entire high school with the students acting as 
judges. Both blacks and whites competed^ although a 
preponderance of those trying out were blacks, (Results 
of the student vote for each cheerleader's position were 
not available to Commission staff in the course of Its 
viiit). 

Almost all of the students interviewed felt that inte- 
gration is working. As one Indian student put it: "^Inte- 
gration is working because students are getting along 
and participating in other school activities, It's good 
to attend integrated schools because you know more 
people and learn more from different races,- ■ 

Many students reported that they have friends of 
other races and thatj although some voluntary sepa- 
ratism appears in the cafeterias and on the playgroundj 
there are also many integrated groups. The Ant black 
sLudent to attend an integrated school under the 1968-' 



69 plan said : 'They accepted me from the fii^t day 
of the first grade. I have friends pretty much half a.id 
half and a few Indians,^' 

Among students^ Indians seem to participate least 
in activities. Several administrators and teachers ex- 
pressed concern about the limited participation of In- 
dian students but suggested that their failure to join 
activities might be caused by fann work respQnsibilities 
at home, One teacherj noting a high absentee rate 
among Indian studentSj commehted that **90 percent 
of Indian absenteeism is because of work at home." 
Othere suggested that timidity and insecurity caused 
by their minority station in the schools played a role> 

Prior to the recent senior prom and senior weekend 
festivitieSj a question was raised over the type of band 
to be secured, The issue was resolved by hiring a band 
that played both ^*ioul" and '-square" music. 

This year at Hoke County High School the black 
and white students put on a skit involving the merging 
of the KKK and the Black Panthers. The principal 
reported that the performance was well received and 
illustrated the absence of racial tension in the school. 

One enthusiastic black first-grader told the Commis- 
sion: "I like school because I make 100s on all my 
papeMr* The reaction of black and white kindergar- 
ten and first gradere to whom Commission staff talked 
was genirally characterized by the phrase "I love 
school/* 

Tronsportetion 

The 54 buses of Hoke County now operate 15 min- 
utes less per day following complete desegregation. Bc" 
fore 1968-69 three buses traveled the same routes. One 
bus transported whites; one blacks; and one Indians, 

Approximately 85648 students were bused in the 
1968-69 school year Since total integrationj 45228 
are transported yearly j an increase of 580 according to 
Joe D. Soleij Transportation Officer in Hoke County, 
Since busing has reportedly not been a problem in the 
countyj precise statistics have not been maintained al- 
though some students travel a greater distance than 
they did previously, Somej for example^ are bused 6 
miles from the city of Raeford to South Hoke Elemen- 
tary School, 

One school official reported that the Incidents of dis- 
ruption and vandalism were "mild** before integra- 
tioii. and since integration are still "mild,*- A few 
biiikcn windows and a few fights have made up the 
pmblems, none usually racial in juature. During deseg- 
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refation the cost of transportation has increased from 
$22.50 to $29.29 per student but, according to Mr. 
Abemethy, this increase haa nothing to do with inte- 
gration. He noted that; "Earlier we were paying our 
bus driveii $30 a month. Now they must be paid the 
minimum wage which raises our expenses. If this fac- 
tor were removed, we would be paying less for trans-- 
portation since integration." 

None of the itudents interviewed by Commission 
staff had strong feelings about busing, although one 
felt that "you should not bus out of your district or 
neighborhood ^because of color. If you want to stay in 
your own neighborhood and attend the school, that's 
youi privilege," 

Several parents expressed concem over busing, An 
Indian mother said that she was not in favor of hav- 
ing to bus her daughter 6 miles to school when there 
was another school almost at their front door. She 
said that this was her only complairit atout integra= 
tion, and she went on to note that: *-My daughter is 
doing better now than before/- 

A white mother told Commission staff: *i have 
never known of an ideal bus situation. Misbehavior 
abounds. I would not let my child ride a bus to schooL 
My children only ride for sports activities when there 
are parents to chaperone,^' 

School officials plan to inaugurate a dual system, 
of busing in the 1972^73 school year which will be 
dual in the sense that elementary and secondary stu- 
dents will be bused separately. They jested to the staff: 
**Thought it was segregated busings didn't you?- ■ 

Disryptions ar^d Dlsdplmi 

There have been no major racial disniptions in 
Hoke County schools since integration. Some quarrels 
and fights have occurred but they imrely relate to racial 
problems, ' 

The principal of Hoke County High School is a dis- 
ciplinarian who enforces a dress and hair code as a 
means of maintaihing authority, When he finds two 
students of the same race fighting he suspends them for - 
2 weeks; but if they are of different races^ they are re- 
pelled for the rest of the year. This kind of policy^ 
regardinf hair and dress codes and diicipline^ receives 
strong, unwavering parental support, 

This principal also states that there is little racial 
tension at the school although there have been some 
racial incidents of which the most recent involved a 
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black itudent who struck a white student after 
provocation. 

The prindpal of Raeford Elementary School said 
there have been some fights but he added: "Fights do 
not occur because of race. Even in the first year of in- 
tegration, fights were rarely racial." 

The principal of Scurlock Elementary School re* 
ported that very few racial incidents have occurred^ 
but added: *'Some -black students in the fifth grade 
told some white students they had no right to be in the 
school because it belonged to all the black students. The 
blacks were initially upset at losing the ichool but now 
have accepted the white students." 

A teacher at McLauchlin Elementary School com- 
planied that defiant black and Indian students give 
white and Indian teachers a hard timej and that de- 
fiant white and Indian students give black teachers a 
hard time. '*It is a racial things'' he observed. 

Integration Within fh@ Clessrodm 

In most schoolsj classroom grouping is left up to 
teachers although the general policy of the school 
system is that there should be no ability gfouping. 

Because blacks are the majority groupj they often 
make up the largest legment of the classes. At Up» 
churchj for example^ four or five classes are 90-95 
percent black. None^ however^ is overwhelmingly 
white. Mr, Abernathy said that the preponderance of 
blacks is **not by design-' and that an effort is made 
to have a comparable number of students by race and 
sex^ When asked how Indians tend to be grouped^ 
the superintendent explained: *They fall both ways, 
if there is a way," Indian students tend to maintain 
friendships with both blacks and whites, he said "fall- 
ing both ways again." 

The principal at Scuriock reported that there was 
no ability grouping there, while a teacher at Raeford 
Elementary said that grouping at that school is not 
racial but based solely on ability. An Upchurch admin« 
istrator observed: "We've found that parents like it 
better if they know there is ability grouping,'* A teacher 
at Hoke County High School reported that slow 
students are grouped by class with white students pre- 
dominating in the higher mathematics and geometiy 
coupes. 

Raeford Elementary administraton, unhappy with 
the grouping policy utilized for the 1971^72 school 
year, plan to move to self-contained and ungrouped 
classes for the 1972-=73 school year. 



Superlnfendenf and Schoel Bsard 

Mr. Aberncthy became superintandent in 1967 ioU 
lowing the death of his predecessor, T^ether he and 
the board have maintained a poiition of fimi resolve 
that "\t [school disigregation] shall be done— done 
well'' Many individuals interviewed by Commission 
staff reported that the leadership exercised by th^ six 
men has been the key to smooth and peaceful school 
desegregation in Hoke County. At a, public meeting 
held at the time of consolidation and deiegregationj 
the board stated its position that dKegregation would 
be undertaken and completed "because it is right for 
the school system." An assistant superintendent^ re- 
flecting back J commented that *-they took a very posi- 
tive stand " Mr. Abemethy added i "We were unequiv- 
ocal in lupporting the desegregation of schooli, The 
mistake made Ly some school leaders is that they de- 
cided to delayj opposej and sabotage with predictable 
results^ — ^trouble, It is hard to turn p^^ple ^ro^itid after 
attitudes have hardened^ and that is what many have 
had to do " 

The present school board is composed of a doctorj 
an insurance salesman^ a phmnacist^ and two farmenj 
one of whom is chairman of the board. All five are col- 
lege graduates. They and the iuperintendent have 24 
of their own children in the Hoke County schools. 

'The presence of their children in the public school 
system suggests the strength of their parents- convic- 
tioni. The board has adopted a policy requiring that 
all public school teachers^ administrators^ md substi- 
tute teachers mu^t send their children to public schools. 
One board member stated: "We assumed that the ones 
who sent their children to private schools were against 
desegregation. It was not fair to our students to employ 
people who sent their children to private schools. It is 
our feeling that the only reason they sent them tfiere 
was to escape desegregation. All of us were a^init 
anyone working for the schools who was doing this 
kind of thing." In the board^s view, this would Eiiiount 
to an indirect subsidy of the private schools, 

This position resulted in a decision involving a white 
mother who had been a substitute teacher for 8 yearSj 
but who in 1971-72 enrolled a child in a private school 
attended by only one black student. Although she had 
another child in public school and still another one 
who had attended public school for 1 1 yeaii (but who 
chose to spend the last year in a military school)! the 
woman was not asked to substitute during the 1971- 
72 school year. She said that she had thoroughly en- 



joyid iubitituting and that the public schoo, d been 
her "life's blood" for 8 years. She complained that the 
board had shown "sheer prejudice/' in that ^-unquali- 
fied" people were asked to substitute while she had 
been denied her right to pursue a profession she loved. 
She also felt that the board's position has been incon- 
sistent for she is still permitted to participate in a voU 
untary reading program 1 hour a week in an elemen- 
tary school. When questioned about the board's re- 
sponse to her cemplaintSj she said the reply had beent 
"We can't keep you from volunteering^'' Despite this 
conflict with the boards one of her three children is 
enrolled in the public schools and rides to school with 
a board member's child. 

In the eyes of manyj the board's stand lends uncom- 
promising and unequivocal support to an integrated 
public school s)^tem. One white parent^ supporting 
this position^ insisted that ''private schools are not the 
answer." 

Hoke County" School Board is elected every 2 years. 
The current board was re-elected in 1970 and renom** 
inated in a primary on May 6, 1972. The chairman has 
been on the board for 20 years. One school adminis- 
tratorj howeverj commented in retrospect that it was 
"a good thinf no election immediately followed the an^ 
nouncement that desegregation would be undertaken. 
Nobody would have been re-elected.'' 

Replying to a query regarding the lack of black and 
Indian representation on the Boards an assistant super- 
intendent said I "In this countyj the nonwhite vote is 
the swing vote. Nonwhites seem reasonably satisfied 
with what goes on in Hoke County schools. They voted 
solidly for all five memberi. There were no issues^ and 
people didn^ criticize the current board." 

One board mem^r remarked that busing is "noth= 
ing new'" locally and creates no problems. He said he 
feels that "home life" is the source of most problems 
confronting integrated schools. 

Another board member appeared enthusiastic about 
the "success" of the desegregation plan in Hoke County 
and maintained that he "would n*t change the school 
system now for anything." Most parente now approve 
of the dejepegation plan^ in his \dew mostly because 
the board has always been "poiitive'' on the issue. 

The chainnan of the board credited successful in- 
tegration to the fairness of schTO'l authpriti^~"Many 
boards think they are Mr^ but they are not"— and to 
strong discipline in the county schools. 

An Indian staff member commented lightheartedly.' 
"We don't know why it's [intefrarion] working herej 
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and if we did, we wouldn*t tell you. We'd sell it and 
make a million," 

The real amwer to the question may not be so dif. 
ficul t to find. Commijrion st^ was Infonn^ that when 
the board askfd Mr. Atemethy to serve as superin^ 
tendent, its member were aware that he felt thatsdiool 



dttegreption was d^irable. Many persons Inten^ewed 
regarded the efforts of the suparintendent and the 
board m clear evidence of thdr consistent and con- 
icientious support for quality integmted education and 
this support seems to have been the key to the smooth 
des^^tion of Hoke County's schools. 
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PUiLIC SCHOOL DESEGRiaATION IN 
JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP, OHIO 



The Jefferson Township School District has nevar 
been under a court order to desegregate nor does it 
operate under a voluntary desegregation plan. As a 
majority black system in which the percentage of white 
students is increaiingj the Jeffenon system is unique 
among school districts studied by the Commission, 

The Jefferson Township School District is a sub- 
urban-rural community which lies adjacent to the 
southwestern boundary of Daytonj Ohio. Farniing is 
the chief occupation, There are no major industries. 
The two principal population clusters are the Drexel 
and New Chicago-Blairwood areaSj both of which are 
located in the northeastern section of the district 
Drexel is populated chiefly by lower-income white 
residenti from Appalachiaj most of whom are fairly 
recent arrivals to the area. The new Ohicago-Blair- 
wood area is inhabited primarily by middle class blacks 
who hold .white-collar jobs in Dayton. This latter com- 
munity began as a housing devolpment appfoKimatelv 
15 years ago, The price range for houses is $20,000 to 
$35,000, 

Jefferson Townshipj at one times was the one sub- 
urban area where housing was available to blacki who 
iQught to leave Dayton. In addition to moderate-in- 
come black residents^ a few of the Dayton area's most 
affluent blacks now occupy $60^000-$ lOOjOOO homes 
in Jefferson Township. As a result of recent progress 
in the area of open hbusingj minority persons are in- 
creasingly able to find houiing in other communities to 
the north and east ot Daytonj and the number of 
blacks moving to Jefferson Townihip is declining, 

Jefferson Township is surrounded on the northern, 
westernj and southern sides by either alUwhite or pre- 
dominantly white townships. Some teacheris in the 
Jefferion Township School System who have taught 
school in adjacent districts feel that these communities 
harbor a good deal of racial prejudice^ particularly in 
the matter of school desegregation, One teacher who 
had taught in a nearby township commented that: "If 
that townihip was ordered to implement a desegrega- 



tion plan involving the city of Daytonj a civil war 
would surely follow." 

There are five schools in the Jefferson Township 
School Systemi with a total of 2j711 students in the 
1971-72 school year. Schools in the district include: 
Blairwood (grades K-2)j Radcliff Heights (grades 
3-4) ; Jefferion Elementary (grades 5-6) ; Jefferson 
Junior High (grades 7--9) ; and Jefferson Senior High 
(grades 10-12), 

Sixty- five percent of all students are blackj a de- 
crease of 6J4 percent from the previous year. School 
officials state that black students comprised only 10 
percent of the enrollment 10 years ago^ but by 1966 
thii percentage had increased to between 40 and 50 
percent of the school population. 

One principal noted that as blacks moved into the 
Township^ many middle class whites who had served 
as pillars of the schools leftj which r^ulted in a pre- 
dictable loss of financial and participatory support to 
the district 

The first black professional personnel were hired by 
the school system around 1960, Today blacks constitute 
roughly SO. percent of the instructional staff, As the 
predominantly white townships adjacent to Jefferson 
recruit few black teachensj the township has had little 
competition in hiring black faculty* 

By 19683 Jeffenon had become a majority black 
school district, When the ichool superintendent re- 
signed that year^ the school board selected a black to 
fill the vacancy* The present school board chairman 
observed that; *-With a majority black student popula- 
tion and a black superintendent^ Jefferson Township's 
schools were eominonly identified as a black systein 
within the total metropoH tan area " 

As a reiultj the Jefferson School System has received 
much attention from the media* Several teachers and 
administrators have expressed concern at the nature 
of the media coverage which the Jeffeiion ichools re* 
ceive* One assistant principal stated that '-the high 
school's championship football and basketball teams 
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receive good^ coverage^ but incidents which reflect 
poorly on the school are often blown out of propor^ 
tion.'' 

ScHoqI Coniondatlon 

During the 1969-70 school year^ the superintendent 
publicly proposed a school consolidation program in 
the interestE of improved efficiency. He explained that 
better use could be made of faculty, facilities^ and 
equipment if his consolidation plan were adopted. The 
plan called for reorganizing the K-6 grade structure in 
tJie three elementary schools to provide the following 
changes: 

Blairwood j Prekindergartgn^ Kindergarten, 

Grades 1^2, 
Radcliff Heights ; Gradei 3^, 
Jefferson Elttnentary j Grades 5-6. 

Opposition to ConsplidQtion 

The consolidation propoial quickly ran into a stofm 
of controversy. Several school authorities interviewed 
by Commisiion staff insisted that many arguments 
against the plan were clearly based less on the issue of 
consolidation per se than on oppoiition to the by- 
product of the proposed consolidations school desegre- 
gadon and the concomitant dissolution of the 
neighborhood school concepti 

To these school leaders, public reaction in JeffeTOn 
Township was heightened by what they called the 
national "hysteria" then occurring over busing. 
Although the rationale for consolidation was more effl- 
cient use of available resources, most of those who op- 
posed the plan did so on the grounds that it was a 
thlnly^concealed integration scheme. Butj as one 
teacher pointed out, if integration had been the sole 
objective of reorganizihg the elementary schools^ it 
could have been accomplished by redrawing the ichool 
zones/ According to one school administratori there 
would have been no basis for controversy if the Blair- 
wood and Radcliff Heights Schools had been con- 
structed on South Union Road which bisects the 
county where the other three schools are located. Suf- 
ficlent land was available to permit such a plan, 

The black resio jnti of the Blairwood area reportedly 
took much pride in "theiH* elementary sch^l, and 
the school was conveniently located in the immediate 
neighborhood, Although most Blairwo^ residenti 
prererred to maintain the existing system, they^ never- 
thelesi, reluctantly followed the superintendent's lead- 
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ership. One housewife summed up the feelinp of a 
number of Blairwood residents: "My husband and I 
attended school consolidation meetings and supported 
the superintendent, although we would have preferred 
to send our youngest child to a school [Blairwood] 
cteer to home " 

Despite a past record of opp^ition to school bond 
issues, including the bond issue providing for the con= 
struction of Radcliff Heights Elementary School^ m^y 
white Dresel residents had come to consider Radcliff 
Heights, once built^ to be "their*' school, Mrny, there- 
fore^ objected strenuously to the consohidation plan. 
The opening paragraph of a petition dated Febru- 
ary 14j 1 970^ and signed by approsimately 400 residents 
in the Drexel area^ summarized the views of these 
parents: 

*Tt is the feeling of the parents and tax=payeri of 
our district that we would sooner see our schools closed 
if we cannot have a say in the way our schools are 
run. We want to retain the tradition of the neighbor- 
hood schools,'* 

The petition went on to state that: "We will, when 
the next school tax levy is placed on the ballot^ do 
everytfiing we can to see that it is defeated*'- * 

Some teachers also had mii^vingi reg^ding the 
consolidation plan. A Radcliff Heights teacher stated 
that she had doubts reg arding the viability of consoli- 
dation: ''I felt that the plan would disrupt a smoothly 
working school system." Nevertheless^ teacheo who 
had doubts tended to support the superintendent. 

Adopflan of thg Conjondatlon Plan 

Despite such misgivingi/ the eonsoHdation plan was 
approved by the school board and implemented at the 
beginning of the 1970-71 school year.^ Members of 
the school board said they have received few complaints 
iince the implementation* All teacheii and administra- 
tor interviewed by ConMnission staff felt that con^Ii- 

^In May 1972, the Drexel voters^ in alliance with dlsitt- 
isfled tMcpayert elsewhere^ succeeded in their plidg c to defeat 
the opirating Jivy^ although the levy had nothing to do with 
school consolidationi The defoat was by an ovarwhelming 

'The faci^ compoiltiQn of the board ef education at the 
time of consolidation approvi! was one black and four whites. 
Currently, there are four blacks and one white on the board, 
The board chaiiman is a retired Air Force colonel who owns 
a too! and die planti Three other members are employees of 
the U*Si Government, and the linfle white board member 
owns a plumbinf company. 



dation had aecDrnpIiihed its educational purpose. One 
board member noted that a f mily that had most strea- 
uouily opposed conwlidation waa now among ite 
strongest suppDrteri, A white teacher at Blairwogd^ 
said; "I did not accept the plan [consolidation] be- 
cause I could not imagine thc^e yoimg children chanf- 
ing classes. After e^eriencing the wr^ilzationj I"m 
vary impr^sed. The system haa worked out imd the 
parents are very pleased," 

Coniolidation also achicYed Int^ration in all \dje 
elementary schoolss dlspereing black and white stu- 
dents to the three fomier. elementery schwls in num- 
bej^ comparable to the ratio of blacks and wMtes in 
the ichTOl diitrict 

TfGfisportcition 

Approximately ZjSOO of Jeffariorfs 2s711 total stu- 
dents are now transported by schoorbus^* Prior to 
consolidation, some 2,000 students were bused, Ac- 
cording to the district-s assistant superintendent, die 
slightly increased costs for transportation resulting from 
consolidation have bain more than offset by savingi 
accompliihed through released clanrooms and fewer 
equipment and furniture oufla)^. Transportation costs 
now averaga $28.53 per pupil pey ichc^l year. Although 
no additional purchasai were neceisaryi the school 
board retained one bus whidh was to have been sold. 

The distance and time of the average bus ride are 
8 miles and 25 minutes respectively al^ough some dis- 
tances md times may be as long aa 12 milK and 45 
minutei, A new bus routing lyitem was devdoped by 
the transportation officer, Few parents interviewed by 
CQmmission staff expressed strong concern over any 
inconvenience caused by the consolidated transporta- 
tion schedule. Many students indicated a preference 
for riding the bus to walking to school. One child re^ 
marked ^ "It's fun to ride the bus,'' 

The assistant superintendent noted that incidents 
of misbehavior on the buies have been very few, None 
of the 10 fights reported in the 1971-72 school year 
between students on integrated buses was identified 
as racially motivated* 

Financial Problemi of .JefFerson Tdwnship 

l%e eKodus of the white middle clasSj which befan 
10 to 12 yea^ ago as blacks started to arrive in con- 
liderable numbere, has created financial difflcultdes for 
the township's schools by depriving them of support 
and constricting ^e already narrow tax base. 



As in so many areas of the section, the burden of 
supporting the school system in Jeffenon Township 
falls squarely on the shouldere of homeownei^ via the 
property tax, The property tax rate for opemtion of 
schools is currently 30.1 mills or $3040 per $1,000 of 
assessed value. Jefferson Township residents pay an 
average of $241 a year in support of school operations. 
School appropriations for the 1971 calendar year 
amounted to $2,021,800,59, Of this amount, $75,* 
576,10 came from Federal sources, The superintend- 
ent stated that addidonal funds are desperately 
needed for building repalo and increasing teacheo' 
salaries* 

In an effort to secure support for the school operat- 
ing levy, the superintendent and school board mem- 
bers canvassed the community in May 1972 and dis= 
tributed financial fact sheets. They noted that Jef- 
fenon Township spent $625 per pupil in the 1971'-72 
school year, while the Dayton School System spent 
approKimately ll^OOO per pupil in the same school 
year, 

There appear to be several reasons for the lack of 
support for education in Jeffenon, The most obvious 
is die high property tax rate due to the lack of busi- 
ness and industry in the township. 

Increasing numbei^ of Jefferson residents derive no 
direct benefit from public education. Elderly persons 
on fiKed incomes or residents whose diildren have 
completed their schooling have no further need for 
public education and may well resent paying more 
taxes to support it, 

Some residents expressed their disapproval of * "per- 
missiveness" in the ichool, particularly in the junior 
and senior high schools. Several school officials and 
parents complained that the public seemed to believe 
that the State and /or Federal governments would pro- 
vide whatever additional funds may be necessary to 
condnue operation of the public schools, 

A problem clearly deriving from lack of funds is 
the township's difficulty in retaining competent teach- 
ers. The Jefferson School Syitem pays a be^nning 
teacher who has a B,A, degree, $6,700,^ After years of 
experience, that teacher's pay can rise no higher than 
$10,264 without additional education certification. 
The range for a teacher with a master's degree is 

^ This figure is among the lowest for beginning salaries in 
the school syitemi of the Dayton Metropolitan Area. Only 
three of the 16 systems in the area pay less to a beginning 
teicher who has a B,A. degree. Statiitics were providid by 
the Reiearch Departmintj Ohio Education Aisoeiation. 
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IT^SSS to $115848. Several school administrators re- 
ported that the system was losing desirable teacheii 
simply because of its inability to offer a more competi- 
tive lalary schedule. 

Along with the question of teacher competency, 
however^ goei the problem of low morale when ialarics 
are low. Several teachers^ black and white, commented 
that some of their colleagues arrive late for clasSj leave 
early, and take no- books home in preparation for the 
following school day. Most of these complaints were 
voiced by younger teachers^ who said that the guilty 
teachers w^ere both young and old, male and female, 
white and black. 

In any case^ the township's financial problems 
threaten the efforts of the superintendent and the 
board to provide quality, integrated education for all 
students. 

Integration Wfthin the Schcmli 

Race relations among the elementary children are 
very cordial. According- to the principal at Blairwood, 
there has never been any friction at the K-2 level. A 
fifth-grade teacher at Jefferson Elementary said that: 
"The student^ at Jefferson seem very cooperative and 
willing to listen.'* Another Jefferson Elementary 
teacher indicated that black and white students min= 
gled eajily at his ichooL He observed that racial separa- 
tion seemed to be^n in the junior high school years. 

A number of teachers viewed the reorganization 
involved in consolidation as beneficial to relations 
among children. A Blairwood teacher stated that: 
'^Second graderi are [now] the *big* children at the 
school, and the kindergarten and first gradere are ex- 
posed to them as big children/' Jeffereon school offi- 
cials expressed hope that by progresiing through the 
school system together, black and white children will 
escape the Silf-imposed racial separation which exists 
to some extent in the high schools. 

Most disciplinary problems involving studentij ac- 
cording to administrators and teacherSj appeared in 
the junior and senior high schools. These problems 
seemed to involve lack of motivation^ misbehavior, 
perhaps resuUing from excessive free-time, and/or 
voluntary racial leparation, 

Some school authorities, including the superintend- 
ent, are cpncerned by what they see in local ichools as 
a -^lack of hunger for learning,-' They fear that too 
many students are ^^shortchanging" their futures by 
not properly preparing themselves for class. This Is 
especially true, they feel, of many black studenti who 



do not come from impoverished backgrounds and can- 
not be classified as disadvantaged. 

To meet this problemj the school board is revising 
the curriculum to make it more ''relevant" to stu- 
dentSj especially vs'ith regard to their post-graduate 
plans, It is hoped that such new courses as Modem 
Jazz Workshop5 Fix-It-Skills, Salesmanihip, Black and 
White Drama^ Black Authors, Physical Science^ Ecol- 
ogy, and Environment^ will help create greater in= 
terest in learning in some students. 

Student misbehavior is a second subject of concern 
to school personnel and some parents. Few, if any^ in- 
cidents appear to be racially motivated. The' most 
serious offenses, according to several school oflScials, 
include lighting fires in wastepaper baskets, loiter- 
ing, and excessive tardiness, One member of the Jeffer- 
son administrative team conceded that: '"Many par^ 
ents are dissatisfied with what they view as permissive^ 
ness in the junior and senior high schools," A high 
school teacher reported^ however, that the Jefferson 
students she had encountered were very well man- 
nered and cooperative^ especially in comparison to 
students in a nearby school system where she had pre- 
viously taught. 

School officials credit the principal and the asiistant 
principal for the *'vast'- improvement in the educa- 
tional climate at Jefferson Junior High School. In 
order to alleviate problems which seem to result from 
exeessivi free time^ study hall periods at the school will 
be abolished in the coming school year and students 
will be urged to take elective courses in their place. 

A number of teachers and several administrators 
were disturbed by the general lack of participation of 
white students in high school activities. It was sug- 
gested that *-many white students feel themielves out- 
numbered and therefore tend to withdraw.'' A black 
teacher who graduated from Jefferson in 1964 recalled 
that his black classmatei alio had withdrawn and de- 
clined to participate in extracurricular activities other 
than sports when they were in the minority 8 years ago* 
One high school administrator said that most of the 
white students who participate in school activities come 
from families who have lived in the community for 
iome time. These students ^ceive many of the academic 
laurels awarded each year. He added that the children 
of the one white school board member continue to 
participate in school activities. White students new to 
Jefferson Township tend to have greater difficulty ad- 
justing to the majority black situation In hii view, 
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These students are most often involved in those few 
interracial incidents v/hich have provoked negative 
comments about the school system. Although some of 
them leave JeflFerson for majority white ichool dis- 
tricts^ many other whites^ some from Appalachian con- 
titiue to arrive to replace them. 

For various reasons, black and white students some= 
times prefer voluntary separatism in the cafeteria or 
certain clubs. One high school principal said: ''Despite 
this isolation^ there is a personal caniaraderie that al- 
lows for not only peaceful co-e^Nistencej but for good- 
natured kiddinf,'' 

Syecesifgl and ineouraging FaHerns 

The fact that so many administrators^ teache^i and 
parents singled out financial strmn as Jeffe^on's major 
problem indicates that racial matters nppmr lirgely 
resolved. Black and white adminiitratlve teamij both 
on the superintendent-s staff and in the schools them- 
selves, reportedly worked well together to resolve prob- 
lems "and improve the quaUty of education, 

At the beginning of the 1 97 U72 ichool year, tiie 
superintendent developed a number of educational 
goals and objectives for his office,^ 

,Each of thiie has now been developed and partly 
implemanted. The development of such goals sugg^tSi 
according to many people interviewed by Commission 
staff^ .that Jeflferion T6\\aish_ip-s schoor leadership 
knows where it stands and what its problems are and 
has a "game plan*' for overcoming its problemi* 

School officials are enthusiastic about other innova- 
tions such as a new systemwide requirement that each 
teacher write four or five goals or objeotives which 
he or she will attempt to achieve in a given school year. 
In turn, a portion of the teacher's evaluation is based 
on the extent to which these goals were achieved, 

The superintendent has sought the advice of man= 
power officers in private industry for the purpose of 

* "Goals and Objectivei of the Suptrintendent'* Jeffefion 
Township Local School Diitrict, S^t. Ij 197L 

L Develop and evaluate job deicriptioni for all adminii* 
trators, counielors, and clerica! penonnel; 

2* Develop pnd iniplenient guidelinii on adult and itudent 
responiiblUtfei relative to itudent aehlevement and welfare; 

3, Develop guidelines on coping with student diidpline and 
dueproceiii 

4, Improve the procedure of channeling and reporting to 
principals on request for educational equipment^ materials 
and iuppliei^ 

5, Develop and impiemint guidelines and tools for coopera^ 
tive appraisal of teaching pirformance, 



developing skills that will make graduates anployable.^ 
He has encouraged graduates who attend collegej in- 
dustrial institutes, and who secure employment to re- 
turn and appraise their experiences at Jefferson in 
light of their various situations. Through th^e efforts, 
school officials learned that the high school has a good 
mathematics program which enables a number of col- 
lege students to be exempted from freshman mathe- 
matics. On the other handj retuniing students have rer 
port^ weaknesses in language artSj so a decision was 
made to put extra emphasis on this part of the aca- 
demic program, 

In the area of cumculum and guidance^ other 
thoughtful innovations have been introduced, Although 
Ohio State law does not mandate kindergarten attend- 
ance^ parents in Jefferson Township are encouraged 
to send their 4 and 5-year olds to the prekindergarten 
and kindergarten pr<^rams at Blairwood School where 
they are introduced to a beginning reading program. 
From that program^ the children move to formal read- 
ing. Approximately 80 percent of the elipble children 
attend kindergarten and are traniported one way. In 
1972-73, two-way tmnsportation will be provided in 
an effort to ensure 100 percent enrollment^ since chil- 
dren who have not had these early experiences tend 
to lag behind^ banning with the fim grade. 

At the third and fourth grade levels^ students who 
have no reading diiabilities are en^uraged to read a 
wide range of materials for the purpoia of gaining 
knowledge and cultivating Intereits rather than striv- 
ing for higher achievement Tha township board has 
moved from a policy of evaluating student achieve- 
ment by groups to one of developing a profile of each 
student's strengths and weakneiiei. 

In an effort to encourage participation and interac- 
tion of parents in the community^ particularly across 
racial lines^ tha administration planned . a ieries of Par- 
ents' Seminar during the summer months of 1972. 
Parents were asked to help devdop mechanisms for 
dealing with a number of school problems including 
racial frictiom. Such detennined aiid imaginative ef- 
forts to provide the highest po^lble quality of inte- 
p^ated education system reportedly ^i^uaded at least 

^ The suparintendent laid that the high ichool atrivas for 
100 percent job placement of graduates, From the gmduating 
class of 1971^ 51 percent of the studenti enrolled in collegfij 
27 percent went to technical or tmdt ichoolij 35 percent 
found employmentj and 9 percint joined the Armed Forces. 
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one white couple who recently weighed the pros md 
com of moving to Jeffenon Township to decide that 
such a move may positively benefit their children aca- 
demically while simultMieously enabling them to un- 
derstand and accept children of other races. 

The racial clanate within Jefienon Tomiship'i 
schools is reportedly much better than that found in m 
number of high ichools in the Dayton Metro^litaji 
Area. A healthy respect for the local black sheriff ap- 
parently serves as a restrdning influence on some of the 
leis inhibited students from Jeffereon Townihip aa well 
as mischief-making youths from other communltitt, 

A casual and warm relationship appears to exist be- 
tween the superintendent, Hamian L, Brown, and stu- 
dents of all ages and races in die township who know 
him by name and chat easily -mth him, Mr. Brown 
has demonstrated that he is available to any itudent, at 



my horn, in any emeifency, particularly if the diffi- 
cuJtiei involve law enforcement 

The administimtion has r^ponded to die call for 
student rights by sponsoring a student jury, Iti effec» 
tiven^ to date has been difficult to measure b^use 
all racial and socloeainomic groups have not willingly 
participated. 

In the 1971-72 school years school officials discov- 
ered that some students were registering In Jefferaon 
Township although they continued to live in the city 
of Dayton^ and othei^ were requesting admission on 
a tuition baiii. The Jefferson administration then 
adopted a policy requiring that the Montgomery 
County attendance office verify the addresses of all 
newly amving students, Because of the shortage of 
classropm spacer the system has refused to accept non- 
residents on a tuition basiSp 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN 
LEON COUNTY, TALLAHASSEi, FLA, 

History of School Deiegfegatlon in Loon County 



Demographic Facts 

Leon County^ eKtending over 670 square miles in 
north Fioridaj hasincreaied in population .from 74|000 
in 1960 to 103,000 in 1970, a gain of 29,000 or 39 per- 
cent. The black population^ 245282 in 1960j increased to 
26,021 by 1970, a gain of more than 7 percent. During 
this same period there was a 61.6 percent population 
increase in urban areas and a 3.3 percent population 
decrease in the rural sections of the county,* 

Tallahaisee, the county seat and capital of Florida^ 
and its environs constitute the smallest metropolitan 
area in population in the State* The rapid population 
growth is related to Tallahasiee's function as the cap- 
ital of the State and to the presence of Florida A&M 
and Florida State Universities. White immigration has 
been substantial but the emigratipn of rural blacks from 
Leon County accounts for the decline in percentage 
of the minority population.^ 



^ Table 9, Population and Land Area of Countiai' 1970 
and 1960 U.S. Bureau of the Oenius q( Population: 1970 
Number of Inhabitanti Final Report (Pa(l)-All Florida,) 

^ Table 3, Components of Population Ohan^ by Racei 
1970 and 1960, UJ. Bureau of the Cenius. U,S, Genius of 
Population and Houiinf: 1970, Genera! Demographic 
Trends for Metropolitan AreaSj 1960 to 1970, Find Report 
PHG (2)-l! Fia.: 



On November 17, 1961 a group of black parents 
petitioned the Leon County School Board to adopt a 
plan that would begin to desegregate the public 
schools, When no such plan was forthcoming, the par* 
enta instituted a civil law suit. {Steele et al. V, Board 
of Public Instruction of Leon County^ Florida.)^ On 
February 28^ 1963^ the court ruled that the county was 
operating a dual school system in violation of the 14th 
amendment. 

A new plan, proposed by the school board in April 
1963j was strongly opposed bv the plaintiffs on the 
groundi that it unfairly placed the burden of desegre- 
gation upon the black community by requiring its 
members to transfer to white schools. The April 1963 
plan provided for the transfer, or reassignnient^ of stu- 
dents in any district who wanted to attend a school 
oflier than that to which he or she had been initially 
^Signed. To the petitioners, this was a nr':ed **open 
dooi^' assignment policy which placed no burden on 
the school syitem itielf to take any affirmative steps 
to dismantle the dual system but continued to place 
the entire responiibility upon the black community* ^ 



^ Civil Action No. 854, U J. Diitrlet Court for the North- 
em District of Floridaj Tallahasiee Division 
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Net Migration 





1970 


1960 


Number 


Percent 


Births 


Deaths 


Number 


Percent 


Total populations^.- 


... 103,047 


74, 225 


28, 822 


38.8 


17, 705 


5, 739 


16, 856 


35.7 


Inside central dty__^s^s^^_^s^^-. 


71,897 


48, 174 


23,783 


49,2 


U,401 


3,808 


16, 180 


33.5 


0 utside central city 


... 31,150 


28,051 


5, 099 


19.6 


6, 304 


1,931 


726 


2.6 


White.-____. 


76,525 


49,816 


26, 709 


53.6 


1 1, 500 


3, 236 


13,435 


37. i 


Iniide central city^^_^^_^_^__^^^. 


... 53, 235 


32,215 


21,020 


65.2 


7, 400 


2, 174 


15, 750 


40,0 


Outiide central city ^ s^^^,-,^^^.. 


23, 290 


17,001 


5,080 


32.3 


4,061 


1,032 


2,896 


15.2 


Negro and other rac^ *. 


... 26,522 


24,400 


3JI3 


6,7 


6, 205 


2, 483 


^1,309 


-^6.6 


Iniide central city_.,,. 


... 18,662 


15,050 


2, 703 


10.9 


3, 992 


1,694 


943 


2.2 


Outside central city^^^^^^^^^^^^. 


... 7,860 


8,450 


-590 


--7,0 


2,213 


849 


^1,954 


^29. 1 
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Despite numeroui appeals and motions by the plain-- 
tififi, this system of tmnsfen was maintained by the 
school system until May 1967 when the Federal dk- 
triet court entered an order requiring that the ichool 
system desegregate pursuant to a freedpm-of -choice 
plan.* ' 

On Januaiy 23, 1969, the court ordered the school 
district to adopt a plan consistent with the Supreme 
Courtis ruling in Gnen v. County School Board of 
New Kent County,^ which required the school board 
to take prompt and effecdve action to eradicate its 
dual school system, 

In May 1969, the district court approved a plan 
which retained freedom-of-choice at the elementary 
and junior high schools, contemplated the continued 
operation of seven alUblack elementary schoolss and 
provided no specifics on how or when faculty integm- 
tion would be achieved. 

Upon further appeal, the district court was ordered 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals on December 12, 
1969 to order submission of a plan for complete stu- 
dent and faculty desegregation by February 1, 1970. 
A supplemental order of the Court of Appeals, Issued 
January 8, 1970, then authorised a delay of pupil 
desegregation until September 1970. 

This order was followed by a January 30, 1970 order 
of the district court ^ which finally directed the school 
board to: (1) immediately desegregate faculty, other 
staff, and transportation • (2) complete the necessary 
alteration of records and assignment of students for 
their transfer at the beginning of the September 1970 
school year, according to the plan prepared by the 
Florida School Desegregation Center at the Univer- 
sity of Miami; and (3) allow a minority tranifer 
policy*^ 

CURRINT PLAN 

Implementatmn 

During the late sixties, Leon County school admin- 
istrators and teachers participated in severar workshops 
on integration problems, sponsored both by the ichool 

* See nota 3 p. 43, > 

•^390^.8.430 (1968). ^ ^ 

"^SU^U B&ard of Publk Insiruction of Lion County, 
421 F, id 1382. 

^ Under this policy, school lystemi may (!) pemiit any 
itudent to transfer from a school where students of his race 
are a majority to any other ichool within the system where 
students of hli race are a minority, or (2) assign itudents 
on luch basil. 



district and Florida State Univemty. In addition to 
these workshops which sought to develop positive atti- 
tudei toward integration, a new Institute on Black 
Studies encouraged participanti to integrate black 
studies material into existing American History 
couriei. As part of this 6»week prograiiij 17 social 
studies teacheR were sent to black universities to be 
taught black studies by black professoii. The partici- 
pants then prepared a cumculum guide and designed 
a new course in minority culture which focused on 
blackij Indians^ and other minorides. 

During the 1969-^70 sdiool, despite yeais of court 
action^ three elementary ichoels remained 100 percent 
blacky two were 98 percent blacky and two were 93 
percent and 33 percent blade i^pectively. Two of the 
seven high schools also remained all-black. 

To remedy this si tuationj the local ichool board re- 
quested the Florida School Desegregation Center at 
the Univenity of Miami to prepare a new desegrega- 
tion plan. The board's request followed the court of 
appeals- decidon of December 12, 1969^ which over- 
turned the district court's acceptance of a freedom- 
of-choice plan,^ 

A new plan was^ therefore, designed. Implementa- 
tion of it In September 1970 eliminated the all-black 
schools, Five of the 29 schooli remained about 50 per- 
cent black* The enrollment systemwide was 34 j per- 
cent black in 1970 rihowdng a decrease from 36*1 
percentin 1968. 

The new plan prepared by the Dei^r^ation Cen- 
ter^ recOTimanded by the brardj and finally accepted 
by the court was based on redrawing of ^ool zones* 
It did not recommend pairing nor did it lead to an in- 
crease in pupil tr^iportetion* Under itj each child 
was^iigned to the school in hSs residential zone with 
the exception df the miijority-to-minority transfer pol- 
icy require by the court. The plan required reassign- 
ment of teacharSj administratoi^j and ^d^ to adjust 
the staff at eadi school at a mtlo of about 70 percent 
white and 30 percent black. The plm did not recom- 
mend the clewing of any school. 

On June 29^ 1970| however^ die court ordered a 
ipecial committee of ardiitects^ composed of one 
plaintiffs representativej one defendant's repi^nto* 
tives and a third person selected by both groupij to 
appraise existing physiCTj conditioni at Lincoln Ele* 
mentaryj an all^lack ichool with 682 students in the 

-Siesle $t aL v, B&aTd of Public Instruction of Leon 
County, Florida, 421 F. 2d ISSg, 
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1969--70 school to detemine whether the build- 
ing was safe for occu^ncy. One part of the fadllty was 
daclared uniafa by the commifcteej and another part 
' was found to require prohiWtively e?^nrive reno\^» 
tioni,^ 

The school board chaifman agreed to close the 
school since more dian a half million dollars would 
have been required for renovation and its deficiencies 
were aggravated by inadequate playground ipace. The 
chainnan concluded that ''the school should have been 
closed two years earlier^ even though it is honest to say 
that integration required that such a decision be made 
now.-' 

The closing of Lincoln Elementary modified the en- 
rollmenti at other city elementary ichools as ori^nally 
proposed by the Desegragation Center, Since 196% 
two middle schools and four new elementary schools 
have been constructed to replace those black and white 
schools with overcrowded and inadequate facilitiei.^^ 

The present plan divides the county and the city of 
Tallahassee as one might slice irregular wedfei of 
dieese. The plan provides for the integradon of stu- 
dents from the inner-city and the varioui concentric 
areas of the city so that all racial and socioeconomic 
groups are included in each zone. The wedge=shaped 
zones are effectively used for the middlg schooli^ the 
high schools, and moit of the elementary schools." 

The white enrollments in Bondj Pinevlewj Harts- 
fieldj and Western Elementary Schools were lower 
than originally estimated by plan designers because 
some white parents chose to enroll their children in 
private schools or moved to another area of die city.^^ 
Thus, there wew still four predominantly black schools 

* LincDln Elmentary School Repertj Sanford M. Goldmanj 
PearCB L. Barrett, Mark Schwiser iubmltted to Fgdiiml Dis- 
trict Comt, Tallahaiiie Division July 31, 1970, In SiieU v. 
Leon County School BQard^ Givil Action No. 854 

1® Concord Elementary School^ however/ which ii still in 
Uie in the eaitern cornir of the county, has an integratid staff 
and student body but still luffars from an old and inadeqate 
faciHty. A firjt grade teacher told a Gonunlsilon staff member 
that children frequently got iplinteri in their feet from the bare 
floofj and her numerous raqueits for a rug were finany met 
with a small iurplus throw rug from pnother ichooL Concord 
Elementary may be in need only , of rsplacement or major 
ranovatfon but is In marked contrait to the othar excellent 
facilitiai of the ichool iystam^ 

^ Figure 1 illuitratei how zoiiing has been employed to 
obtain racial comparability in the schools, 

1^ Interview with Dr* James Beckp Assiitant Director of 
Florida School Desegregation Ointer at Tallahasiee, May 4, 
1972. 



in opiration In May 1972 in Tallahajsee and one in 
the northeastem rural and predominantly black area 
of the county,^^ 

Faculty TronsNrs 

The school diitrict retained most black profesiionals 
while implementing the new plan. Faculties at aadi 
school were to be about 70 percent white and 30 per- 
cent black. 

Prior to 1969 there were nine black principals in 
Leon County, Of thesij one wai in the senior high 
ichoolj two in junior high schools^ and six in elemen» 
tary schook As of May 1 97 2^ there still were nine 
black principals in the system, Two were middle school 
principals and seven were elementary school principalis 
The black fonner principal of Lincoln High School 
had moved to the superintendent" i office as director 
of data systenii and research. An ad hoc committee of 
four blacks and four whites was established to guide 
faculty traniferi. 

In reassigning teachers^ no one was assigned to a 
position more than one grade above or below his 
previous aisignmentj with the exception of two volun^ 
teers. The committee coniidered requ^ts for changes 
in the first aisignmenti and submitted Fecommenda^ 
tions on each appeal to the superintendent and the 
board, 

Both black and white facultiei now appear to be 
pleased with the rearrangement although some are 
disturbed that there is no black head coach in any of 
the three high schools. After the closing of Lincoln 
High Schoolj there have reportedly been no openinp 
for a head coach at the other three high schools, The 
foitner head football coach at Lincoln has since be- 
corne head coach at Florida A&M University* One 
top adminiitrator laid he is convinced that if a head 
coaching slot does become vacant^ eflrorts to find a black 
J will be fully punued as Ic^s of the athletic traditions 
of the Lincoln School remains a highly sensitive point 
within the black community, 

Tronsportcifldh 

While the total student enrollment had increased 
frvm 19^906 in 1968 to ZlflZZ in 1970^ the number 
of students trwisported decreaied due to the more 

^5 Within the city. Bond Elementary School 85 percent; 
Charles Elernentary School 52 percent; Plnevlew Elementary 
School 68 percent I Nims Middle School 53 percentj and Gon^ 
cord Elementajy School 81 percent in the rural area. 
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aflBcient rDuting of buies prDvided by the plan. Prior 
to adoption of the plan, 8,897 students were trans- 
ported at public expense, and this number declined 
to 8,482 when the plan was implemented. ^'White 
flight" not considered a factor in the smaller num» 
ber of studenti traniported because the sptem's total 
white student enrollment had feached 13j656 (65 per- 
cent )3 a numerical and percentaga increase fram 
12,661 (63 J percent) in 1968/ 

Miles traveled by the school buses on one-way mom- 
ing trips decreased {rom BfiOB to 7,523 after the 
plan's implementation. The 70 buses in the fleet were 
able to meet new requirements mthout additional 
buses. 

Operating costs have been growinf over tht year^ 
because of increased prices of labors majntenmcej and 
supplies, but transportation peisonneridd that the 
plan was not reiponilble for the rise in these costs.*^ 
Uniquely, many Leon Oounty parents have re- 
quested mora busing rathar than iti elimination. Both 
black and white parents have asked for transportation 
for elementary itudents who would otherwise have to 
walk in areas of heavy traffic. The board has com- 
plied with these requests^ with a consequent increase 
both in the number of students transported from 
8,482 to 8,616, in the number of miles from 7,523 
to 8,347, and in the number of buses from 70 to 76 
as of May 1972. 

According to the county transportation officer, the 
avefage ride covers about 4 to 5 miles and takes about 
30 minutes. The longest ride is 25 miles as it was be- 
fore adoption of the plan. 

White Flight 

Some people, reportedly fearing that integration 
would adversely affect the quality of education in Leon 
Oounty^ have placed their children in private schooli, 
according to the board chainnan whose children all 
attend public ichools.i^ Sch^l officials aiiert that the 
number of whites fleeing public schooli is negligible, so 
negligible that it has not stopped the continuing an- 

^Intan^ew \^'th Johnk Cc^finSi Acdnf Diractor of 
Tmnsportation, Laon County Schooli, Tallahaiiie, Flm,, 
May 5, 1972. The operatlnf eoit for pupil timnsportation 
Incurrtd by the school diitrict over the past 4 school yean 
is as followij 1968--|264,921j 1969-=4280,910j 
$3aO,239und 1971^323,158 (as of May 30, i97i) 

" Pfeeiie noiipublic school enrollment statistics are not 
I available. 
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nual increaie in the number of white students attend- 
ing public schools. 

The flight of . families to avoid integration is not 
entirely regretted by the school oflScials as it has 
reduced overcrowding in some schook One school 
official said that the tranifers to nonpublic schools 
did not hinder the public school system. In fact, he 
added : "White flight might have been good because it 
got rid of all the dyed-in-the-wool segregationists."*^ 
The board chainnan, howeverj made the point that : 
[white flight] has probably, hurt tQ an extant— as long ai you 
have an element in the comniunity that ii going to stay on l 
the segregated bandwagon, it Is foing to be bothirsome j 
to thi community* 

The chief complaints of white parents who with- i 

drew their children from Bond Elementary School \ 

(which has the lowest percentage of white students in ^ 
the city schools) were: (1) hazardous traffic condi- . I 

tipns faced by children on the way to school and (2) ( 
feai^ that black children would physically abuse the 

outnumbered white children.*^ \ 

Few white parents expreised any misgivinp that the ^ 

quality of education offered at the Bond School was .1 

below that of other schools. School officials reported | 

that students are now returning to the public schools \ 

in ino^easirig numbers. The assistant principal of Ood- | 

by Hi^ School said: "We have probably picked up j 
50 returns (from nonpublic schooli) this year." " I 

I 

Opposition to the Plan | 

The long history of a school desegregation litigation | 

case in Leon County demonstrated lengthy community ] 

resistance to integration. After the Florida Desegrega- I 

tion Center presented its desegregation plan, no op- 1 

position to it was raised by the board or school admin- 1 

istratow. What opposition did exi^^ in the community \ 

was not expressed in demonstratipnSj boycotts/ or i 

threats of violence. None of the adminiitratora inter- | 

viewed by Commission staff had been threatened. No 1 

acts of vi^ence were reported in connection with op- ! 

position to the plan. * | 

According to the board chainnan, there was some 1 

resistance in Januaty 1970 (primarily from the white | 

community but also from the black community) with I 



"Inten.>iew with Dr. Preeman Aihmore, Superintandent, | 

Leon County School Diitrict, Tallahojieoj Fla.^ May 4, 1972, / 

Interview with V/aher Seabrooki, Principal, Bond Ela- 1 

montary School, Leon County School Diitriet, Tallahaiiie, ! 

Fla.,MaK 5, 1972. j 
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regard to the new zoning whichj in some caseSj pre- 
vented children of both races from attending the 
ichools they had attended under the previoui plan. 
Parents who lived near one schc«l were upset when 
their children were assigned to a school farther away. 

Some students who lived only three blocks from 
Brevard Elementary were aligned to Bond, 15 blocks 
away. Most of the children near the Bond School were 
assigned to three different schools at a frcater distance. 
Students who lived more than one block away from 
Bond^ if their homes were to the sou^^ east, or west 
of the school^ were asiigned to schools aa far as 18 
blocks away,** 

A student living on Main street just two blocks from 
Bond therefore had to attend Hartsfield, 2 miles distant. 
Since the new zoning did spotlight cert^n traffic haz- 
ards for students walking to schools the school board 
added five buses to reduce this danger. 

Many in the black commumtyj including several 
school adnunistrators, opp^e the closing of Lincoln 
Stfhooh As one of two black high schools prior to de^ 
segregation^ Lincoln was a source of pride and tmdi^ 
tion in the black community. It had been converted 
to w elementaiy school in 1969, and many residente 
complained that the closing of the school ignofed the 
senritivitias and n^ds of the black community. Black 
parents from the Lincoln neighborhood obj^ted to 
the closing because their children had to travel further. 
They complained that the burden fell more heavily on 
their children than on white children. 

Many white parents were reluctant to place their 
children in formerly black schools because they were 
unfamiliar with the schoolij faculty, and the condition 
of the buiidinp.^® The school administrafoii dealt with 
this concern by inviting parents to visit the schools, to 
talk to faculty memiberSj and inspect sdiool facilitiffl. 
A number of parents accepted the invitation and, in 
most cases, were persuaded to give the new plan the 
benefit of any doubts, Many parents became involved 
and have remained involved in PTA groups. 

Two years after implementation of the plan, the 
superintendent summarized the situation in Leon 
County: "There are still some resisters— but we have 
more parents who are willing to accept chan^ than 
those who are not," Most school administratoi^ felt 
that local newspaper and radio coverage hindered the 

^ Figure I shows these iones and the locationi of the 

Interview with Broward P. Davii, Chaimian, Leon County 
School Board, Tallahaisaa, fh., May 4, 1972, 



desegregation effort^ while televribn, particularly the 
educational station^ was helpfuL Some school officials 
ej^ressed annoyance at radio and newspa^r reporting 
which seemed to exaggerate racial incidents in order 
to "make a story" regardless of its effect on the com- 
munity. An example of this overreaction involved a 
radio reporter who had overheard a police radio call 
to pick up a student at a schcwl. Although the incident 
in which the student wm involved was purely personal, 
had not occurred at the ichoolj and was entirely un- 
related to the schoolj the station*s rebroadcajt of the 
call seemed to sugpst that a riot at the school required 
immediate police intervention. This radio itoiy re- 
portedly caused some parents to rush to the school to 
get their children. The board chairman commented 
philosophically on such media coverage by remarking: 
"If a newspaper printed good news it would go out of 
business— the newspaper business is bad news.** 

" CURRINT SITUATION 
Integration Wifhln the Schools 

In many casesj black and white students have had to 
learn to adjust to each other after their racial iiola- 
tion in heavily segregated schools. Some friction has 
occurred between students of opposite races. 

In several high schools, student human relations 
committees wer^ formed to welcome new itudents, help 
smooth the transition^ and to handle potential prob- 
lems. Such foresight and helpfulneis bore fruit in what 
one teacher cdled the "flag and fist controversy." Cer- 
tain white students had bean prominently displaying 
the Confederate flag on their clothingj booksj and auto- 
mobiles. Black ^ students responded by similarly 
displaying die Black Power fiit emblem. Tension in- 
creased. Student members of the ichoors human rela^ 
tions committee and key faculty members, black and 
white, brought the leaders of the contending groups to 
join in a diicussion of die situation* 

The discuision lasted an entire day, and both sides, 
conceding that their emblums could unnecessarily an= 
tagonize other students, agreed not to wear or display 
them any longer. The aiiistant principal felt that this 
negotiated solution revealed a generally flexible stu» 
dent attitude. 

A white student at another school mentioned an- 
other influence on student attituda. **Both groups are 
kind of scared of each other'*, she said. *-NeitHer is 
sure how to act* But they are equally scared* Maybe 
the whites are a little more scared," 
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One student leader was convinced that inteiracial 
student understanding and trust is increasing. Rickards 
High School, witfi an enrollment of 56 percent white 
and 44 percent black students, this year elected black 
students to be president, vice president, and secretary 
of the student eounciL Last year a black student lost 
the presidency by only five votes even though some 
of the black students were boycotting the election for 
reasons which remain unclear. 

Disdplm#/ Disrupfiens, snd Violenet 

There are no monitors in the schools or on the 
buses, an indication that unusual disrupdons or serious 
discipline problems have not accompanied d^egreg a- 
tion. Parking lot attendants were hired in May 1972 
to insure that students attend classes rather than loiter 
m their automobilei, Sdiool authoriries have avoided 
possible clashes In student assemblies by restricting 
their number, although most students and teacher 
would prefer more asiemblies. 

The black president-elect of the Rickards Student 
Council said: 'T promised [during my campalirj to 
establish a discipline committee to deal with itudents ^ 
who have broken up assemblies so that we can have 
mora assemblies. The students have to take care of these 
problems because we are the best ones to do it.'' 

Since the plan did not create vdolence or disruptions 
in the schools, monitors, who were available, were not 
necessary. Some minor incidents occurred but they 
were not significant racial clashes. Oredit for this was 
attributed to the enlightened leadership of the admin, 
istration, some cooperative students, and faculty mem- 
ben at each school^® - 

Students and faculty of Rickards said that modular 
scheduHng,2i with its free time and increased student 
mobility, makes poislble the rumor spreading and 
thereby createi more problems than integration or 
busing. One such incident involved a classroom dis^ 
cussion group following the showing of the film, "A 
Raisin In T he Sun,^' The teacher reportedly lost con. 

Interview with Roland White, President Elect of Student 
Council, Godby High School, Tallahassee, Fla,, May 3, 1972. 

Modular scheduling dividei each day into '*moduW or 
uniti of time. The icheduled clan time of each student ii 
divided amonf large group seisions (50^150), tmall group 
seiiions (12-15), regular iized clais laisions, anif laboratory' 
work. There are also times during the day when u ibjdent 
ii not scheduled for a speGlfic dais. During this part of the 
day the student ii free to puriue the areas of study that have 
been directed by hii teachers or that may intereit him or her. 
The student can also chowe to waste his unicheduled time. 
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trol of the discussion, insults were exchanged^ and one 
itudent ilapped another. The quarrel was "then carried 
into the halls, and other fights br^ke out. Police were 
called and remained in the school for half a day. Two 
days o^high tension followed but no student was in- 
jured. The recently elected black student council preii» 
dent^ leems justified in saying that interracial com- 
munication is gotid now and gettinf better, 

Tsachtr and Peireiit AHitud@i 

Interviews with Leon County staff revealed that 
white and black professionali of the school system are 
almost without exception pleased with the overall per^ 
fbrmanM of their colleagues in desegregated condi- 
tions. They are proud of the success of the desegrega- 
tion pkn and the fact that students seem to be learn- ' 
ing well and are relatively tranqulL Student and 
teacher morale in the system is apparently high. The 
board is confident that stabilization will continue and 
that its educatimial programs will become increasingly 
successful 

Black and white faculty members were pleased that 
no teacher had been displaced by the plan. They be- 
lieve that the workshops, PTA meetinp, and improved 
teacher perfonnance were instrumental in ensuring 
a smooth tranii tion. Black principals, assistant prin^ 
cipals, and deans were satisfied with their acceptance 
as professionals by their white colleagues,^^ 

The great majority of parents have now accepted 
the plan, according to the board chairman and super- 
intendent. Many white parents with children in pre^ 
dominantly black schools are mvol ved in those schools^ 
PTAs and vigorously support various meetinp, fali^, 
and other get^togethei^ to bring people into the schools 
and to iaise funds for extra school materials,^^ 

Most pe™ns interviewed felt that the community 
has greatly benefited from the preience in Tallahassee 
of the two univemties, Florida A&M and Florida 
State, and from cooperation by the State government, 
One school official said that these institutions have 
helped attract outstanding teacheo to the school sys- 
tem and have also influenced the entire community 
to adopt a b roader viewpoint on civil afl^ira. Similarly 

^ Intervlewi with Luther H. Williami, Princlpa!, Rilay Ela^ 
mentary School and Freeman Lawrence, Director of Data Sys- 
terns and Reiearch, Leon County School District, Tallahaiiee 
Fla., May4, 1072, ' 

^Interviews with Luther Williimi/ W.; Walter Sea- 
brooks, Princlp^, Bond Elementary SchooL Tallahassee May 
5,1972. 
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the presence in the State capital of a popular^ mod- 
erate Governor who has urged goodwill and patience 
on the busing issue may also have contributed to a 
more thoughtful and reasoned attitude in the commu- 
nity. Successful implementation of the plan should not 
be surprisingj according to the black Mayor-Commis- 
sioner of Tallahasseej because the city and county have 
ne\'er had hardcore racial problems or clashes. 

Location of Lew-Rent Housing Preieeti 

School officials expressed alarm at the construction 
of large low-rent housing projects in school zones that 
already have a high proportion of black residents. It 
was feared that most of these projects would be oc- 
cupied by black families^ a development which would 
affect housing patterns and school integration/ A 150- 
unit project has been constructed close to Kartsfield 
Elementary Schook Another large project may be buUt 
near the Riley Elementary Schoolj which has a current 
enrollment of 50 percent black and 50 percent white. 

The possible adverse effect of these projects on school 
desegregation has prompted the school superintendent 
to place his administrative assistant on the Leon Coun- 
ty Planning Committee which selects sites for such 
projects. He fears, however^ that the existing housing 
patterns will influence school assignment zones nega- 
tively for long future periods. The low-rent projects 
and other similar housing trends may well compel the 
redrawing of several elementary school attendance 
zones in the near futurei he has stated. 



Leon County's relative success in desegregating its 
schools does not appear accidental^ but rather the re- 
sult of determined efforts by administratoi^, teachers, 
and parents both black and white. School staffs in Leon 
County were integrated without the displacement of 
black professionals that has marred the implementation 
of desegregation plans in many other cities. The plan 
permitted reduction in the number of students buied 
and in the number of miles traveled* 

The transition has not been free of difficulties. The 
plan's use of strictly contiguous , zones was not as suc- 
cessful as hoped for in the inner-city elementary 
schools. "White flight" has made the integration of 
formerly all-black inner=city schools more difficult. The 
black student population in these predominantly black 
attendance zones is further concentrated by the con- 
struction of low-income housing projects. Substantial 
adjustments in the zones may be necessary to achieve 
full desegregation of the remaining predominantly 
black schools. School officials give -every indication^ 
however^ of their determination to overcome these ob- 
stacles and to ensure quality integrated education for 
all students in Leon County. 

Ilemantory School Attandence ZontSi Tallohssstt^ 
Fla. 

Astoria Park^ Sealey^ Timberlanej Riley, Ruediger^ 
Bevard^ Sullivan^ Sabal Palm^ Martsfield^ Pinaviawj 
Bond^ Wesson^ and Oakridge. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN 
MOORE COUNTY, N.C. 



Moore County is located in south-central North 
Carolina and covers an area of 760 square miles, It 
is a part of the tobacco belt and is situated about 80 
miles from the three largest eities in the State, They are 
CharlottOj Greensboro^ and Raleigh, the State capital 
The largest town in the county is Southern Pinei 
with a population of 5,937. The population of Moore 
County in 1970 was 39,0483 of whom 9,906 residents 
were nonwhite. The school population is 10^162 of 
whom 67 percent or 6,800 are white and 32.5 percent 
or 3,307 are black. Fifty=three Indians comprise 0,5 
percent of the school population, 

Moora County, especially Southern Pines, is a 
popular tourist and retirement center containing 19 
golf courses and ofTering a wide variety of outdoor 
sports. The county is the site of the Golf Tournament 
of the World and the Stoneybrook Steeplechase, 

In addition to recreation and tourism^ agriculture, 
textiles, tobacco, and furniture making provide im= 
portant sources of Income. The median family income 
for 1970 was $6,834 and the median income for blacks, 
$4,322.* Smaller towns in the county include Aber= 
deen, Carthage, PineBluff, Pinehurst, Robbins, South- 
ern Pines, Vass, West End, and Whispering Pines. 

History of Destgregatlon In Moort County 

Unril the fall of 1965, Moore County had main- 
tamed separate schools for black and white students. 
Indians attended white schools. In April 1963, a free- 
dom^-of-choice plan was adopted by the district con- 

"Bureau of the Census, 1970, General Social and Economic 
Oharacteristicij U.S. Department of Gsmmerce. 

^Revised Statement of Policies For School Deiegrefation 
Plans under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; Seel 601 provides: Wo per^ 
jon in the United Statei shall, on the groundi of race, color, 
or national orifinj be eseludid from participation in be 
denied the benefits of, or be iubjected to diicnminatlon under 
any program or activity receiving Federal financial asiist- 
ance," 
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siitent with the Title VI guidelines of the Department 
of Healthy Education^ and Welfare.* Unlike many 
freedom-of^cholce plans^ this plan permitted students 
to choose only between those schools within certain 
attendance zones and not those ichcNDls Jocated 
throughout the school system. Students could choose to 
attend either alUblack or fomierly alUwhite schools. At 
that time 85 blacks chose to attend previously all- 
white schools. All the white students chose to attend 
white schools. 

^ In September IQSS^ Moore County received a letter 
from HEW approving its planj but noting that the 
Moore County school situation would be subject to 

. periodic review\ 

On March 21^ 1966 the school board ' unanimously 
adopted a motion requiring black students at the Davis 
and Pinckney schools in grades W2 in Areas I and 
II ^ to attend nearby white schooli for the 1966-67 
ichool year. 

In 1967 Moore County succeisfully combined three 
administrative units ^~the Pinehurst City Schools, 
Southem Pines City Schools, and the County Schools 
which resulted in further desegregation. 

In Februaiy 1958, HEW infomied the board that 
Moore Oounvy was in probable noncompliance with 
the requirements of Title VI and would have to sub- 
mit a new plan to eliniinate the dual school system 
completely by the opening of the 1968-69 school year 
unless there were compelling administrative reasons 

5 The Moore County School Board is made up of eight 
niembiri. All are white and five are eollege griduatii. The 
previous five member ichool board was enlarged when the 
City unit! jnerged with the county system in the cDnsollda- 
tion of administrativa uniti. 

There are three ieographically-baied icheol areas in 
Moore County, Each contains one high school and approjci- 
mately five elementairy and middle ichooli. Union Pinei High 
ii in Area I (Eaitern) North Moore High in Area 11 (North- 
western), and Knecrest Hifh m Area 111 (Southim). 

- In North Carolina, an adminiitrative unit is equivalent 
to a school diitnct or ichool $ynim. 



to postpone this until 1969=1970. In June 1968, HEW 
staff reviewed the Moore County System and found 
that four alUblack schools still existed in Area III and 
that no white fulUtime classroom teacheii were aei-v- 
ing in those achools. They also found that the county 
still maintained, at least in Area III^ a dual transporta- 
tion system. 

A plan was devised by the board to consolidate all 
seven high schools in Area III into Phuicrest High 
School by September 1969, Under this plan the re- 
maining elementary schools in Area III would also 
be desegregated in September 1969 throufh the use 
of pairing,- In additions one small vvhite elementary 
school [Eagle Spring] was closed, 

With the consolidation of three black and four 
white schools into the new Plnecrest High Schoolj 
Superintendent Robert E. Lee assured HEW that com- 
plete desegregation vvould be achieved in Moore 
County. He said the county now had a unitary syitemj 
completely desegregated in regard to students^ staff, 
faculty, transportation, extracurricular activities, and 
facilities. ThiSj he saidj had been accomplished throu|h 
closing two formerly black schools and one formerly 
white school and by building three new comprehensive 
high schools in order to accommodate the consolida- 
tion of schooli in the three areas. 

Despite the superintendent's asscrtionj HEW in- 
formed the district in the summer of 1971, that some 
schools did not have adequate minority student repre- 
sentation. A plan to correct the problem providing for 
additional school transportation was submitted in Oc- 
tober 1971 and accepted by HEW in May 1972, 

The CuFfint plsri 

The revised plan for establishing a unitary, deiegre- 
gated system called for some noncontiguous pairings 
feeder pattern changes/ and the alteration of ichool 
attendance areas. A total of 504 studenti [201 whites 
and 303 blacks] and 12 of 19 schoqls was involved. 
The student racial makeup of each ichool was subv 
stantially the same as the county ratio, 67 percent white 
and 33 percent black and Indian. The transfer of 25 
teacheii was necessaiy to provide a similar faculty ratio 
in each school. 

On May 2, 1972s adjacent Montgomery County and 
Moore County agreed that public transportation would 
no longer be available to convey Moore County stu- 

- See footnote 2, at i. 
^ See foothote 2, at i, 



dents to Mont|omeiy County Schooli, Superintendent 
Lee announced that the new policy was being inaugu- 
rated to prevent escessivc travel for students and h^id 
nothing to do with race. 

In addition to the three high schools in the three 
areas of Moore County^ there are no\v 16 clGinentary 
and middle schools and kindergarten classes are held 
in iorne schools. 

The thi'ee coniprehensive high schools house grades 
9^12, They were built in 1964, 1965, and 1969 re= 
spectively, according to the same basic plan and are 
modern, attractive^ and spacious. 

The assistant superintendent of schools reported 
that the county has applied for all possible Federal as- 
sistance and has received nearly all the grants sought 
This aid is primarily used for schnnl piugrams involv- 
ing such areas as librarieSj kindergartens, occupational 
classes, and reading. Plnecrest High School was funded 
under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act (ESEA).s The district. receives 67 percent State 
support, 16 percent county support, and 17 percent 
Federal support: 

School Ptrionnil 

Before desegregation there were four black princi- 
palsj two of whom served at union schooli (grades 
1=12) and two of whom serv^ed at elementary schools. 

Immediately followin| integration three elementary^ 
schools were hfeaded by black principals and one black 
was appointed aisistant principal of Pinecrest High 
SchooL He has recently been elevated to the posidon 
of principal following the resignation of the white 
principal. There are now four black principals in 
Moore County, three at the elementary level and one 
at the secondary level. 

The county has 76 percent white teachers and 24 
percent black and similar percentages for its total pro^ 
fessional staff, The county follows a policy of replac- 
ing black teachers who resign with other black teach- 
ers and the same policy is followed when white teach- 

" Title III of thi Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 provides in Section 301: "The Commlisioner 
(of Education) shall carry out a program for making grants 
for supplementary educational centers and lerviceaj to stimu- 
lite and ilsiit in the provision of vitally needed educational 
lervicei not available in sufficient quantity or qualityj and 
to stimulate and aisiit in the developmeni and iitabiiihment 
of eKefflpIary elcuncntary and sicondary ichool educational 
programs to serve as models for regular ichool programi.'* 
(20 U,S,a. 841) enacted Apr. 11, 1965, RL, 89-10i Title 
III, Sec, 301, 79 Stat J9. 
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m n--'',;n. I hert! U tiuv biack proffHNinnal in ilm rpntrn! 
ortu tj M) hhu;Ks have a iiiniii:?.! role in Liciiulni^trative 
cleci^ioiini -iking in tlii- sdioo! bonrd offire^. 

Kiiily in the 'il«*^(jgrPLr;iti,)ij proces?^. countywitle 
workshnjis fuiKk^d iliroiigli a Vi'dvinl giant under 110 ■ 
IV nf the Civil Rights An of 1964 ucrn hrlcl for 
tenvhers, These aidHfl the dcsgrogation prdcfgH and 
\ml\m\ to prepare tearlicrH for integration.^ One such 
insiituin ticalt with vovvm imninnlogy in miiimuni- 
rating with students of other races. Oilier pfogrnms 
under Title IV havf- inrluded instu-vlre trQinlng for 
teachers mslgmd to PlmcYmt to dpvc^lop Intlividualizcd 
instructioii iechniques and in^crvice incetings for ele- 
mentary tcachen to discuss their role in desngregation, 
Several schools in Moore County Imvc undertaken 
innovative educational prggrams such as team teach- 
ings itidividualized ijiitruction^ fleKible sehedunng,**^ 
and the elimiimtion of lONtbooks in favor of audio- 
visual materials, These types of programs, according 
to local school ofHciaU, have value, not only for the 
students in general, but es]3ccially for students at the 
lower levels of the learning scale, 

Superintendent Lec reported; *Tifteen year§ ago 
people felt black teachers ^vere inferior and would not 
be able to teach wliite^. Board members were the^refore 
taken to classrooms to watch the teaching, and children 
started telling parents about good black teacher^, Ilien 
tho convinced parents accepted the situation.'' 

Some teachen and principals obierved that teacheii 
of one race are often uncomfortable with students of 
other races, although only one student reported that he 
thought teachers did not treat evei^we fairly. A black 
teacher at Aberdeen Middle School felt that lome 
^^'hite teachers are ^^clearly uncomfortable on occaiion 
with poor, black students.'' A principal stated that 
— — / 

' Section 405 of Titlp IV of tho Civil Rl|hti Act of 1964 
provides in part: (a) The Commissioner is authorised, upon 
application of a school board, to make grants to such board 
to pay, in whole or in part, the cost of : 
■ . (1) giving to teachers and other ichool perionnol in- 

sem'ce training in dealing with pfoblemi infcident to dese|re- 
gationj and 

(2) employing specmliiti to advise in problems iaddent 
to deaegragatidn: 
: Fl™ble ichodullng involvqi adapting a 

t<3 ptritiit shorter or more lengthy diss periods for givin 
couriei in order (a) to pirmit additional time and emphasis 
on a itudent'i weak areas and Jess time on mastered areas or 
(b) to perniit coveragt of nmlyriil better preiented in a 
longer icheduled period than Is nomially provided. Time 
taken from another coufie can be made up on another date.-. 

. .;r,;. S2 
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^ome white tenchci^ appear unable to relate to black 
Mudents, but he Insisted that ^4hey are not neccHsarily 
racists/' A black teacher coinplalned^ ^- White tenrhers 
ai-e prejudiced. One reijortedly told a black child he 
should go to Ins own school. One teacher called the 
rhikhTni *niggers' and never referred to thcni by their 
own names. After some people talked with her^ ihe 
now calls the children by their names." 

Commission staff was told that black teacliei^ at 
High Falls and Weatmore Elementary Schools were 
initially apprehensive about their acceptance since the 
surrounding nQighborhoods were only 10 percent black 
and Moore County and adjoining counties had strong 
Ku Klux Klans organizations. Despite their anxiety, 
the teachers have apparently been accepted and now 
interact succes,^fully with people in die area. 

Most black and white teacheii reported that the 
atmosphere is relaxed in their schools and that they 
feel conifortable teaching in intefrated lituations. A 
black teacher at Carthage Elementary said: **I like the 
working conditions at the school because there is no 
pressure, ^vhich makes it easier to teach, Students are 
likable^ needed materials are available, and teacheii 
are given leverage to use the programs they choose in 
the classroom,-' 

One school official said that his daughter has a black 
math teacher who is, in her opinioni the best teacher 
she has ever had. Another white student reportedly 
told his black teacher: "You may be colored but you 
sure know how to t^ch. The color of the skin doesn't 
have a thing to do with the way a person teaches, I 
have enjoyed having you as my English teacher this 
year." 

Biracial teams recruit teacheii from 27 collegea and 
unlvenities=-flve of them bbck--in the State* 

CQmmunify ReQcfioni to Deiigragatidn 

Imniediate public reaction to both consolidation and 
deiegregation in Moore County was generally nega* 

tive. Today, it is mixed, Some perions feel it is work- | 

ing succesifully; some are merely resigned to the planj I 

some do not like it and apparently hope for a return { 

to the legregated lystem. , } 

The superintendent said' ; ^ f 

In 1965 we could not diicuii integration with the public 1 

becauie it was an emotional and deapseated isiue. Some resi* | 

denti accused the Board of moving faster tha | 

There was loine KKK opposition. But now integration is a | 

dead iisue. " ( 



One school board member told the Commission! 

Ai for the reaction in Moore County, there is a feeHng 
of resignation to the inevhible, Thii fovemi mmt pippli. 
We don't have a lot of rednecks in my immediate aria, We 
have more of the enlightened people. 

Many people In Moore County are convinced in their 
hearts that black people are simply inferior. It is no more 
poilible to convince them that they are dead wrong than 
that you can fly without wings, Theie are tragedies that we 
have to ovircome, Franklyj until some of the old people die 
off^ we are still going to have this problem before us. 

White people balieve that there is one pattern that fits 
all black people. They cannot believe that all blacki don't 
vote and think alike. They do not believe that blacks are 
capable of independent judgment. 

The chairman of the school trard gaid that tfie move 
to consolidate wm more dliturbing than the move to 
ini^rate, which took place at the same time* "Today 
I don't think the problems which people are concerned 
about have ajiything to do with intefrariqn," Rather, 
she saidj "There is an interest in programij budpt, and 
beautification. There were quite a few pK^ple who op- 
posed integration from the beginning. Some said the 
program was offensive to them. Now everyone in our 
area works togetherj including blacki." 

Another member of the school board added : 

It was a lot easier in 1968 than it is now. At that time the 
national leaderihip was coniiitent, It looked like that was 
the way we had t© go and that they were resigned that was 
the way they would have to go. Boards of Edueation have it 
rough now. The resolve of the Nation ai expfeugd by its 
leaden cannot be underestimated m a strenf th when making 
theia stipi. 

A black teacher commented: "Kids have no pr^ 
lems with d^egregation; it's the adulte," Anotfier 
teacher believes that many parents are oppoied to in- 
tegration because of busing. 

One black teacher thought that very few people in 
Moore County still hold a negative view of desegrega- 
tion thanks in part to the positive contribution of 
student biracial committees in foitering acceptance* 
■Their involvement was very beneficiaV" ihe said^ 
'"becauiej as of todayj deiegregatlon haa definitely been 
accepted." She felt that integration hri "iucce©3ed" 
because "many liberal-minded people live in the com- 
munity.-* 

Southern Pines cu rrently has 70 volunteer parents 
working in the high school. A biracial group called 
Friends of Continuing Education lervei in an adviao^ 
capacity to Uie local community and the board of edu- 
cation. Title IV funds iponsbred leminaii for parenta 



and community leaders to diicuis their roles in the 
successful desegregation of Pinecrest. 

White Flighf 

While the population of Moore County is increasingj 
the public school population is decreasing. The past 
3 years have seen first grade enrollments in the county 
schools decrease by 26 in 1969, 77 in 19703 and 43 in 
1971 with total enrollment 945; 868; and 823 for these 
3 yeaE^. This represents an average decrease of 5*3 
percent per year. 

A board member said : 

An important threat to intigration ii the new private 
schooli. The private elementary schTOls which existed long 
before deiefregation are not a threat to deiegregation= They 
generally have been an alternative to the academic nature of 
public ichooli^ but not an Integration alternative. 

One of the new private ichoolsj Big Oak Christian 
Academy^ is "doing an obviously inferior academic 
jobj" according to one board member. "It represents 
the separatist movement with about 140 itudenti." 
The majority of Big Oak students come frcwn Mont- 
gomeiy County where some whites refused to attend 
formerly black ichoolii 

Another school board member declared that the 
Wallace OWeal Day Schoolj housing grades was 
recently opened by affluent parents to fight busing and 
integration, "I know some of the people who have 
helped in the development of the schoolj and they are 
among the more enlightened rednecks,'" About 36 
Moore County students are enrolled here at a cost of 
$750 a year per pupil. 

The board membf^L" iald that the Episcopal School 
has been operating for many yeara and, m his view ' "It 
has been a blessing to the public schools because it has 
helped relieve congestion. I believe that the ideal pupil= 
teacher ratio would be 20-1 » In this respectj the school 
has been a heip." The Epiicopal School has about 60 
students and has expanded from K-2 to K-4. 

One central oflSce administrator made the followinf 
comment about private schoolii "Private schools are 
too expensive. Not because of love, but because of lack 
of money most whites stay with the public schools*** 

One board member explained that his children are 
in public ichooll .becauss "I w^t them to live in the 
real world and contribute to the real world and not 
to live in an isolated situadon. This is how they can be 
happieit and can contribute most." 

Private ichooli^ however^ do not wholly , account for 
the decline in public school attendance, Perhapl more 



important is the Moore County dropout rate of 20-24 
percent in grades 5 through 12, Last year a textile plant 
transferred some workers from the area which caused 
their children to leave at least two of the schools. 
Others who left were children of black tenant farmers 
who moved from the diitrict. 

inttgfafiQn Within the Schosli 

Most itudenti reported that they seem to be having 
very few problems adjuitiiig to integrated schools. 
•Many black and white students said they have formed 
interracial fricndshipi, A black student who claims 
quite a few white friends and has dined with one said 
she was apprehensive about her friend's parents at firsts 
"but every^one relaxed and all went well." She con- 
■ eluded: "Blacks and whites have to get together iome- 
time; it might as well be now." 

Prior to full desegregationj a meeting sponsored 
under Title IV brought togediir student leaders from 
the seven high schools subject to consolidation to 
acquaint them with each other and the new school 
system, 

Most, student clubs and sports activities are Inte- 
grated though there appears to be underrepresenta- 
tion. Blacks have been participating in all types of 
extracurricular activities^ particularly sports. School 
administratori believe that black participation in 
athlet'>s has done much to create friendships and im= 
prove relations between black and white students. 

A black student from Aberdeen Middle School said: 
■'Desegregation is okay and has presented no problemi 
but most whites stay around each other, I had more 
fun in segregated SchooV liked the teachers better^ and 
learned as well^ except in math.-' He noted that if a stu- 
.dent got into trouble before, the teacher and principal 
talked it over with him. At this schoolj he said: 
''Students are expelled, Some stiidents don't care about 
expuisionSj but most don't want to be expelled 'V 

At North Moore High School, a biracial human 
relations committee was oiiani^ed "butis not too active 
and doesn't draw many studentSj-^ according to one 
student member. She noted that blacks and whites 
tend to separate at dances and in the school cafeteria. 
She personally felt that integration is "flne'^ and is. . 
working "to an extent'' 

Others reported that students often segregate them- 
ielvea, sitting in isolated groups at ball games and other 
activities. A teacher observed that "this is not neces^ 
sarily from racial tension as suchj but probably reflects 



the remaining residue of their past isolation from each 
other,^^ 

A teacher at Carthage Eiementar)' stated that most 
students mix, ''except for two or three racists. One 
racist in the seventh frado is ostracized by the other 
students because of his racism. He is not freely chosen 
for any group activities. This has caused him to modify 
his racism.^^ 

■ An elementary school teacher told the Commiision; . 
• -Children are children and tliey mix well Race doesn't 
matter. My major problem is tattling." 

As for the feelings of the minority Indian students, 
a black teacher claimed that: 

Indians ire prejudiced agiinst blacks and are mirrylnf 
whites rather than Indians or bkeki. One Indian child In 
my room does not like blacki ind won't sit next to them 
because he says they imejl and are dirty. 

Another white teacher^ howeverj said that many In- 
dian students look upon their black classmates as 
■ ■brothers" and seem able to relate well with them, 

A white student at Pinecr^st High said that Integra^ 
tion is working and everyone is "beginning to under' 
stand,-- A black student added that integration is 
working in part because the adminiitration is fair. He 
said he perionaily *'liked the competition." 

Traniportatldn 

As Moore County is primarily a rural county^ pupil 
tmnsportation hai long been nece^ary. 

A bond issue pmviding for consolidation of reponal 
high schools was passed prior to enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964^ so consolidation itself had required 
additional busing well before complete desegregation 
was announced, 

In the school year I97p-7lj 6^759 students were 
transported a total of UIOS^W miles on 119 buses, 
The operating cost for student transportation was ap- 
pfoximately $255j021. Each morning school buses 
traveled approximately iJB5_ miles transporting 4j723 
elementary and 2flS4 high school students. 

Prior to uonsolidationj the county operated 102 
buses, Following consolidation and desegregation the 
county added 13 more buses. Last year^ four additional 
buses were purchased with county funds as part of final 
consolidation in Plnecrestj Area III. 

Before and after consolidation ^the traiiiportation 
policy provided that all students living lj4 miles or 
more from schools were eligible for transportation. 

Before consolidation Moore County had a dual 
transportation system/ one black and one white. Of the 



15 high schoolsj four ware all^black. One of thiie served 
three-fourths of the county and necessitatad long bus 
route. Elementary and high school students rode die 
same buses. The average one way distance was 17^3 
miles and took about 52 minutes, The longest distance 
was 44 miles and took V/2 to 1 hour and 50 minute. 
, The shortest distance was 3 miles and took 20=25 
minutes, 

With consolidation and total deiegregation^ the 15 
high schools were merged into three high schwli to 
serve the three distinct areas in the county. The longest 
route became shorter. The county currently has lepa- 
rate transportation for elementary and high school 
students. The average distance is 20 miles one way ^d 
takes 60 minutei, The longest diitance is 37j4 miles 
or 1^2 hours; the shortest is 13 miles or 30 minutes. 

Activity buses are provided to traniport studants 
who participate in after school activiti^, These busei 
are sponsored by Booster Clubs. 

Only three accidents occurred during the school year 
197i-72j and no one was injured. There have been 
minor incidents of vandalism involving damaged seats 
and broken windows^ but these incidents are not nec^- 
larily considered racially modvated, 

Students laid that they had no problems in riding 
buseSj although one said that her bus picked up K-B 
childrenj and "the older children sometimes picked on 
the younger children and made them cry.'' 

There does not appear to be a great deal of opposi^ 
tion to busing in Moore County. A black teacher laid 
that studenls have always buied 10 there is no opposi= 
tion now. 

There are two all-black buses in the moniing and 
one all-black bus in the afternoon cauied by residential 
housing patterns. Several studente said they ride all- 
white buiei. Some buses are crowded| othere are not, 
Students drive all the buses, 

The school board chairman said diat some protests 
had been received on the busing of itudenti to diffar= 
ent schoolSj based on the argument that this was un- 
kind to children. ''Students were bused to Carthage 
from Robbinsj over 20 miles away. But the children 
are in schoolj they are doing fine and everybody is fine* 

^ North Carolina his itudint bui drivirs with Juit a sprink- 
ling of adulti. All drivsrs are licgnied. The qualifications aril 
(1) Bi it liiit 16 yiiri of a§e; (2) Hav§ a valid N.Ci opiri* 
tor's or driver*! liceniej (3) Pali such tests as may ba riquifed 
by kw and pfescribad by thi GomffilisiDher of Motor Va* 
hiclgs and State Board of Education, Applicanti ara riquirtd 
to pass the following tests: (a) Classroom instruction— writ= 
ten or oral tests? (b) Behind-the^wheel instruction — roid tests. 



Our situation is not comparable [to other school trans- 
portation systems] because people know we have to 

Disrypfldni, Violence, ond Crime 

Commission staff was told that the number of sus« 
pensions had quadrupled in the county since desegre- 
gation ; howevt^r, innovative curricular terhniqueSj 
rather than the deiegre|ation process, were largely 
responsible for the increase. Between September Ij 
1971 and April 13, 1972, 425 students in the school 
district were suspended. Of these 230 were black and 
195 were white. 

A number of students w^ere suspended at Pinecrest 
High School at the beginning of the 1971-72 school 
year as the new principal moved to provide more dis= 
cipline and structure in claisroom organization. The 
school was cloied for 2 days early in the year when an 
incident concerning tryouts for the basketball team 
allegedly provoked a confrontation between some white 
and black students, Of 188 students suspended at Pine- 
crest during the school year^ 106 were black. Of 11 ex- 
pel ledj nine were black and all nine were expelled for 
profanity, Of the white students expelledj one had 
reportedly struck a black girl on the head with a home- 
made blackjackj the other had robbed a bank. The 
principal explained that he considered the behavior 
of the black students to be as lerioui as that of the 
white students. "Both types of offenses were of the 
same severity/' he said. Si^ce the Commission visits 
this principal has resiped and the. black assistant 
principal of Pinecrest High School has been made 
principal. 

Plainclothes policemen have been brought to Pine- 
crestj for trespassers are occasionally a problem on the 
large campus. After the trouble at the beginning of the 
school year^ parents requested hall monitors. In addi» 
tion^ teachers were assigned to ride the buses* Accord- 
ing to the principalj whenever there is hint of impend^ 
ing trouble parents are called to the school so that 
students can be removed from the campui, 

Several teachen agreed with the principal that the 
trouble at Pinecrest was caused by s^udanti having had 
too much freedom in prior years. Others added that 
students were unhappy at the lack of gym^ auditoriumj 
or cafeteria facilitieSj construction on which has been 
delayed for lack of funds, Some thought that the prin^ 
cipari strict discipUnary actions were resp for 
the disruptioni. In any caiej it was difficult to find any 
student who thought that such problems were raciaL 



A u'hilG choGrlcacier from auDther school systeni 
was injured in a fight fn!Io\\^ing a ball game. A black 
mala stuclfint from Pinecreit High School was identi- 
fied and chai-god by the school district. A school hear- 
iiig coinpriscd of blark and white teachers and stu^ 
dents clearnd the student but the girPi parents took the 
case to juvenile court and he was found guilty. 

At anothci- school a black ''sit=out'' wp staged in 
1971 following a itudent governmGnt election in which 
two black candidates lost. The protestors alleged that 
black mKbm were not given a fm chance in the 
election, 

At CarthagD Elementaiy School four stu^ 

dents of whom one was black, were recently suspended 
for ^■troublcrnaking" and-15 (eight blacks and levcn 
whites) have been suspended during the 1971-72 
school year. The principaJ laid the usual oflfensei were 
"disrespect for teachers'^ and ^%hting/^ ^!Such inci^ 
dents are usually not interraciaV' he noted. 

Despite such incidents, most schools, including 
Aberdeen Middle Scliool, have had little or no trouble 
dnce integration, ■^Evefything has worked out fine 
here " one principal said. 

Classrooiti Greuplng 

Students in Moora County schools are grouped both 
homogeneously and heterogeneously. When they are 
grouped Iiomopneously, blacks are often placed in the 
lower group. One school official said that die acceler. 
ated classes are 98 percent white and ipacial educa^ 
tion classes are 98 percent black, However, three of 
the \vhite students in one low achievement English class 
at Southern Pines High were the sons of ve^ promi- 
nent white members in the community. 

At Southern Pines Middle School, students are 
grouped homogeneously in math and language arts 
and heterogeneously in social studies, science, and 
health: 

A board member told . tlie Commisiion ■ 

The reiian there Is some io|fe|ation in the tiaisreom is 
because the situation which existed [under legregatmn] pro- 
eluded the ads^ancement of black itudenti. Until bla^^ 
dents have time to catch up^ homegeneous gfoupin| will 
have. tO Qccur, - In those caiei where blacks havi had an 
opportunity, the)? have excelled. The homQgeneous groupinf 
ii a short-lived thing which will vanish in time. I am not too 
alarmed about thM, becauie I think you mihe that the 
one with the really good brain should not be held hack. 

The non^aded primary program at Aberdeen Ele- 
mentary Schooli features open education and 



team teaching of young children. Learning activities 
center around mathj science^ writing reports^ and 
learning activity centers, A teacher repDrtcd: "ChiU 
drcn learn to work independently and make their own 
choices. They learn vei'bal skills and the language 
experience approach, It*s a unique learning experi- 
ence for poor black and white children.'' 

School Board 

Two black candidates recently ran for positions on 
the school board, according to the superintendent^ but 
they did not campaign against board personalities or 
poHcici. Integration was not an issue^ and two of the 
veteran board membei^ who served during the transi' 
tion are still on the board, 

Many of the school pereonnel reported that the board 
has always been consistently in favor of integration 
which has helped to desegregate the system. The Com- 
mission staff was told that they recognized from the 
first the imjMrtance of community acceptance of and 
involvement in the entire desegregation process and 
stressed their determination to keep the community 
fully informed about the county and its educational 
system. 

One of the few ^vomen school board chairmen in 
North Carolina stated i 

The basic thing is that we decided the direction we would 
go, conceived a plan which we thought was good. We have 
a strong Board; we have a itrong administfadpn. The Board 
has accepted the recommendations of the admlnistfation. 
Once the Board made a decision we' stayed with it, "^'he 
people wondered if they could change our. plans and found 
they could not. 

This chairman of the board was alio praised for her 
fairness and politeness in handling all issues connected 
with consolidation and desegregation. Another board 
member told the Commission ! 

We took a firm poiition, There was a lot of mumbling 
and frumbllnf and undertonei of threats, but after you are 
On the Board a whilij you can sift out the wheat from the 
chaff. We have received many threatening callij but mostly 
about not letting ui back on the Board. 

Another board member said that he ran for the. 
board because of his children ■ 

At the time we decided to deieiregatej it was obvious 
that things were at a critical stage on whether we were 
going to make it in the countyl I was compelled to fun for 
the Board because my children and all children are my In^ 
tereit There are people on the Board who honestly and 
deeply feel that it's right that you give children equal cdu- 
catioiial opportunity- 



In diicuiiing ieveral reasoni for the overall success 
of school integration in Moore County/ a board mem- 
ber and the superintendent felt that the Title IV grants 
received by the county were invaluable in helping pre- 
pare teachers for integration. Two-thirds of the coun- 
ty was desegregated following the first Title IV pro= 
gram, 

A demographic factor common to the rural South 
also worked in favor of school desegregation in Moore 
County. There are no large separated alUwhite or alU 
black communitieSj and this "salt and pepper" or 
mixed residential pattern made additional busing un- 
necessary. In factj school desegregation resulted in less 
busing. The board member argued that "we could 
beat them [opponents of busing] to death \nth that 
issue." 

Student human relations couiiGilSj established in all 
schools, help solve desegregation problems which may 



arise among studenti* They have also aided the transi* 
tion from segregated to desefre|ated schools, 

StaflF personnel said they have received steady lup- 
port from the school board; hence, they feel confident 
in voicing opinionSj knowing that they will not lose 
their jobs. 'They know if they do what^s right the 
board will back them up," said one. 

The leading local newspaperj The Pilot, has repDrt» 
edly played a positive r©le in the desegregation procesi. 
Observen said it has provided "no encouragement for 
prolonging the agony of segref atien,'* 

One candid board member concluded: 'Thfere is no 
question that having a dose of saltij once it's over^ 
helps. In retroipect people are happy with the kind of 
leadenhip that pressed on and got it done. Pressing on 
and getting it done before community attitude get 
ripd is important The people who have delayed aiid 
gone to court have made it much harder for themselves 
and their school systems,-' 



PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATIOH IN 
VOLUSIA COUNTY, FLA. 



The Volusia County School District is located on the 
Atlantic c^t of Florida and includes the city of Day- 
tona Beach and the smaller communities of Omiond 
Beach and DeLandj the county seat and home of Stet- 
son Univeriity. The county population in 1970 was 
169,487; of this number 43,327 lived in Daytona 
Beach. The black population in thq county is approxi* 
mately 24,330, ■ 

Daytona Beach is a resort center^ featuring one of 
the longest beaches in the Nation, A small, liberal arts 
college, Bethune-Oooknian ii located here, Daytona 
Beach's 1960 median family income was p^SSB. The 
median family income in the rest of Volusia County 
was slightly lower. The median family income for non- 
whites in Daytona Beachj where most of Volusia's non= 
white popuktion is concentrated, was $25736. 

The district's student enrollment is currently almost 
34,000, of whom about 7,430 are black. The land area 
coven 1,062 square miles. 

History of Schesl Oiiggrf gafion Effofts 

The Federal District Court for the Middle District 
of Florida (Jacksonville Division) ruled on January 27, 
1970 that the desegregation plan then in effect in Vo- 
lusia County failed to eliminate the dual ichool syg- 
tem.i The court ordered the Volusia County School 
Board to totally deiegrcgate all of the county-s schools 
by February 1, 1970, by implementing the board's al- 
ternative plan, referred to as Plan 

* Tillman v, Board of PubUG InstTuction of Volusia County, 
FldfWa, ecaL Ne. 450 UCiv-^J, / 

^This deciiion endid yeiri of hearings held to effectuate 
ichool integration in Voluiia Couaty. These, haaringa had 
followed a school desefrigation iuit ; filed by the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. on June 3, 1960 
againit Voiuiia County Board of Public Initfuetiori, The 
board of publie initruction is the policy-mafcing body for the 
school iyitem. At present it is eompoied of five mmt all of 
them white. There hai never been a black member of the 
board, Boau'd member are elected evsry 4 ytaai on a county- 
wide basis. 



Ba^kgreund 

For most of the decade of the 1960's Volusia 
County's schools operated under various frecdom-of- 
choieg plans which had left 99 percent of all white stu- 
dents in "white schools- ' and 60 percent of all black stu= 
dents in "black schools''. Until the fall of 1969, the 
faculty and student body of seven elementary schools 
remained all-black, Two junior and senior high schools 
were also all-black.^ 

To correct this situationj the board implemented its 
Plan B in September 1969. This plan utilized primarily 
geofraphic zoning and pairing to provide further de- 
segregation,^ Several schools were closed including the 
Campbell Elementary School^ which was located in 
the core area of Daytona Beach and haa been rated by 
the Florida State Board of Education as unsuitable for 
elementary education, Volusia Avenue Elementaryj 
which previously served walk^in black elementary 
pupils exclusivelyj was converted by the Volusia Board 
to a racially integrated all-day kinderfarten and ex- 
ceptional child center. 

Through other such changes which involved imm- 
porting of some students, Plan B resulted in 93 J per- 
cent of all white pupils and 73.3 percent of all black 
pupils for all grades in all areas of the county attend- 
ing Integrated schools. Under this plan, 5,877 black 
pupils attended, desegregated classes as compared to 
25906 in the ISSMQ school year. At the same time, 
23,848 white pupils attended desegregated classes in 
the 1969^70 school year. 

The statistics were differentj howlers for the ipe- 
cific area of Halifaxj consisting of 15 schDoli in Port 
Orange, South Daytona, Daytona Beach, Ho^^ Hill, 
Omiond Beach and immediateiy adj went areas on the 
AtlMtic shore of Volusia Gounty, and for the five 

-Campbell Junior and Senior High was 100 percent black 
in Daytona Beachj and SQuthwistern was an all-black Junior 
and senior high In DeLand. 
. *S€efQ9tnote2, ati. 



schools in the DeLand afeaj which ii locafeed riaar the 
weitefn county line, about 22 miles distant from the 
Halifax area. 

Two elementaiy schools (Bonner ^id Small) in the 
Halifax area rcinained m all-black schools, so that 53.9 
percent of the black elementary school children in Hdi- 
faK attended completely segregated alUblack schools. 
All of the white elementary children in Halifax at= 
tended schools integrated to some extent, although six 
of the 15 ichools had fewer than 10 percent black stu- 
dents and one of the six, Tomokaj had only one black 
pupil out of total enrollment of 497. Port Orange also 
remained virtually alUwhite, looted aconsiderable dis^ 
tance from any appreciable number of hlack families. 

The degree of s^regation in the DeLajid area ele^ 
mentiiry schools was still greater. TherOj under Plan B, 
74,9 percent of the black elementary children attended 
the completely segregated and traditionally alUblack 
school^ Starke, All of the white elementary school chil- 
dren in DeLand attended irttagrated schoolSj although 
two of the five schools there had fewer than 10 percent 
black students, 

Plan B had drawn a walk-in attendance zone around 
Bonner and another around Small in Halifax to in- 
clude the adjacent areas from which, it was projected^ 
those schools would be filled to capacity. A subs tan* 
tial number of itudents from core areas were thereby 
excluded from Bonner and Small because of their 
place of residence. They were not drawn into the at- 
tendance zones of the oudying schools nearest to them, 
which were at capacity and were attended by stu- 
dents of both races from their own attendance zones, 
Rather^ those pupils from the core area were zDned 
into six transportation islandSj from which they were 
transported to Hurit, Longs treet^ Lenox, Riveiviewj 
Ortonaj and Osceola ichools, most of which were lo= 
cated in the predominantly white area near the beach. 
All but the Hurst school would otherwise have been 
attended only by white pupils. Nearly all of the core 
area pupils so transported under Plan B were black, al" 
though 18 white children resided in the Hum island, 
as did 99 black children. Hurst now became 73 percent 
black. . 

Similar results were accomplished by Plan B in the 
DeLand area, whei^ a walkJn zone drawn around 
Starke School led to the creation of a transportatiOTi 
island for George Marks School^ which' was able to 
accommodate additional pupils. The Marks transport 
tation island embraced a neighborhood in which blade 
residenti were dominant and other neighborhoods 



which were racially miKeds with a slight preponder- 
ance of whites. Both white and black elchicntaiy school 
children were theiefore transported to George Marks 
from the Marks islands and black students rei)rcsented 
23 percent of the total enrollment, 

The Current DesegregaHen Plan 

On January 27j 1970j the district court ruled that 
by leaving three of 20 schools iri Halifax and DeLand 
all-black and eight others more than 90 percent white. 
Plan B perpetuated a dual ichool system. The court 
therefore rejected Plan B and an alternate ofTered by 
the boardj Plan B-2j which it found to be basically 
similar to Plan Bj and ordered the implementation of a 
plan prepared by the Florida School Desegregation 
Consulting Center and the Department of Healthj 
Education; and Welfare (HEW), This Plan, B^l, 
WQuldj in the court's opinionj effectively eliminate 
the remaining all-black schools. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the 
district court's ruling on July 21^ 1970 and upheld the 
lower court's requirement of a "moderate increase in 
traniportation to eliminate all vestiges of the long- 
standing dual system in all the aflfected schools," ^ 

The appellate court agreed that the only matter in 
contros^ersy at that point was pupil assignment to those 
aforementioned elementar)^ schools in Halifax and 
DeLand. 

The board's Plan B-1, implemented February Ij 
1970, was designed in part so that, in the board's 
words: 'Trincipals^ teachers^ aides and other staff aides 
who work directly with children at a school are as= 
signed so that in no case would the racial composition 
of a staff indicate that a school was intended for black 
or white students*" The staff distribution by race in 
each school was to conform to a ratio of 78 percent 
white and 22 percent black.^ 

The principal feature of Plan B-1 is that the Small^ 
Bonnerj and Starke walk-In zones are restrictedj and 
the additional black pupils displaced are transported 
to the perimeter schools. White pupils are transported 
from outlying areas to the Bonner^ Smallj and Starke 
SchMls, The pupils residing in the Hurst and Marks 
transportation islands under Plan B are sdll trans- 

^ Tillman v. Board of Public InstfUcHon of Volusia Cgunty, 
U.S, Court of Appeali for thi Fif A Circuit, No. 29180, 430 
F.2d.309 (l970),E4 

* Ri^rt on the Statui of Pl^ as of Saptember 1970i 
School Board of Volusia County, Jm, 31, li7L 



ported to iTiii'st and Genrfe Marks, rapcctivelyj from 
the ftNpnnded transportntioi^ /mm creatod by B=l. 

Under plan all of tliL Mack students and all 
Df the svhitc Htudcnts were to attend subMantially inte^ 
grated schools^ with thn racial coniposition of each 
Hc:hool to hi predoniinantly whitu. The court ruled that 
couiuy schools should mk enrollments of no fewer than 
20 percent or niDre than 40 percent black pupils. One 
school, Oscoola, which is at the northern extrcjnjty 
of the county and across the Halifax River from the 
mainland whure the black population is located^ and 
several other sdiools in the southeast would remain 
nearly all-white in view of the absence of blacks in - 
that region J 

Oppoiiflon to the Plan 

There were three niain obstacles toamplementatjon 
of Plan R=I on February 1, ]D70. First, the prospect 
of implementing the plan at inid-year, rather than 
the following fall, evoked a good du^ of criticism from - 
teachei^ and i)arents. Second, pressure on the board 
to resist the court order was heightened when a school 
desegregation decision by a court in Florida's Omnge 
Coimty appeared to accept freedom^of choice with a 
majority transfer plan, leaving 15 or 16 schcoli an=^ 
black in that county, Third, the Governor's office 
threatened to prevent execution of the court order 
by a last niinute petition and brought strong pressures 
on the board to resist the order. 

Plan B-1 involved cross-busing from ^edominantly 
black low-income areas to white coastal 'schooll and 
vice versa and, for this realon, many black a^d white 
parents were critical of the plaii. Some teachers alio 
opposed cross^busing to and from widely differing so- 
cioaconomic neighborhoodi, Resistance to the plan was 
immediately visible. The iuperintendent and several 
other administrative leaders w^ere bumed in effigy and 
received telaphone threats, Several boycotts resulted 
immediately. On the first day of deiegregation at Bon- 
ner, approximately 200 white studenta failed to appw 
for classes and only a very few rode the buiei that day. 

■^ Port Orange Elementary had 8 J percent black pupili in 
May 1972 and TomDka 16 j percent blacL Edpwatar Public 
and Corenado Beach Elemontar/ Schooli are iiolited In the 
loutheaitern part of thg^^ounty. Hlllcreit and Volmm An^ 
nue SchoQlij now exceptional child centari^ hadj as of Hay _ 
1972, 53.3 percent and 79.5 percent black enrelJmenti, re* 
ipectively The board indicated that it is concernid at thi 
lack of white referrals to the latter two ichodli and ii ieek' 
iiig to halt the trend toward heavily black enrollminti there. 



A major center of black resistance was the Campbell 
Center in Daytona Reach^ fornKrIy an all-black junior- 
senior liigh and now a 7th grade center with grades to 
be added each year until it included grades 7-9. Black 
students from Campbell were to be bused across townj 
primarily to Seabreeze and Mainland. 

Most city offlcials and prominent civic leaders re* 
mained neutral en the issiie, leaving the board %vith 
the responsibility for the whole matter. The district's 
Congressman^ who was ufigaged in a campaign for a 
U.S, Senate seatj sided with the Governor, Of the me= 
dia, the Orlando Sentinel opp^cd Plan while 
most other area newspaperi^ including the Daytona 
Beach News Journal, were neutral or favorable. The 
News Journal reportedly lost some subscribers because 
of its standj but has since recoverfid most of them. 

While tension was high at fintj there ware no serious 
incidents of violence and no major demonstmtions 
against the new plan, 

Adaption @f the Plan 

Consistent with a -'Sunihine Law'^ in Florida which 
requires that school board meetings be open to the 
publicj the Volusia County Board held open hearings 
throughout the fall of 1969 to explain ita position both 
on Plan-Dj implemented that September, and then 
Plan B=l, to be implemented on February 1, 1970. 
These hearings drew large audiences. The board itself 
had internal disagreements about its proposed policyj 
but after initial^ sharp disputej it united to approve 
Plan B-1 unaniinouily for implementation on Febru» 
ary 1 as ordered by the court. 

Since February 1, 1970, two board members, the 
chairman and vice chairmanj have been re-elected to 
office, with the chairman defeating a candidate sup- 
ported by the local White Citizens' Council in what was 
considered a good test case of any public backlash. The 
vice chaimian of the board was re-elected without 
opposition* ■ 

The court rejected the Oovernor'i petition for a stay 
of the order, and despite a last minute Executive order 
threatening the Volusia Board, that body proceeded to 
ilement Plan B-1, 



Whift Plight 

White flight has not been a major problem in the 
desegregation of Volusia County*! schools, A minor 
exodus to private schools in February 1970 decreased 
attendance at the three affected schools from 650 to 
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340. Ten to 12 white familiei refused to permit their 
children to attend newly inte|fatcd Small 

Most of these families have returned their children 
to Smaiij apparently because of the high costs of pri- 
vate schooii, and by April 1970, attendance at the Aree 
schools had climbed back to 600. 

The Daytona Beach Academy was organiied to be- 
come the principai private school^ enrolling about 400 
students in grades 1-3. It has since added grades 4-8, 
but only 135 of the count/s students attend the Acad» 
emy today, Five parochial schools continue to operate 
today as they did before FAruary 1, I97O5 with per- 
haps a slight increase in itudent enrollnient since the 
February 1970 desegregation. A military school has 
since closed for lack of supporL 

AHtmpts To lass Ad|yifmtnf of Studies in the 
Integratid Scheols 

Preparation for desegregation had begun well before 
the court order. Volusia County had received three 
grants under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964— 
$350,000 for the 1965-^6 school year; $160,000 for the 
1966=67 school year; and $75,000 for the period Janu= 
ary 1968 to March 1969, These funds were used for ^^a 
comprehensive, countywide program to identify and 
iolve problems of school desegregation by furthering 
Penonal Responsibility for Individual Development 
through the Education of Teachers," § The 3-year effort 
was known as Program PRIDE, At its peak, the Volu= 
sia County program included a desegregated demon- 
stration center, a reading center for teacher trainin|, 
variable instructional service teachen^ (VIS) a 
planned observation program at the demomtration 
ichool, the reading center and, in other classnjoms, 
special training programs through collep-'related 
courses and seminars and workshops and conferences. 
While none of these activities dealt directly with de- 
segregation, the purpose of the pr^ram was made 
clear by the board: 

It ii the intent cf this program through the multiplicity 
of its phaiesj to lei^a the varied needs of indi^duals of ill 
creeds and ethnie backgrounds before preblems attendint 

- Profrim PRIDE Final Technic^^ Report. Original Grant 
Period, Auf, 3, 1965-JuIy 31, 1966. Volusia County Boari 
of Public Initruction, 

'VIS taacheri *'act m catdyits for chanp on school fac- 
ulties by helping elassroom teacheri letrn ways of meeting 
the ptnonal nieds of children through vanang procidu»i, 
methodSj iquipment, materials and supplies*" Final Teehnieil 
ReporH^ug. 33, 19|S5^uIy ilj 



to deiegrigation come into traumatic reality, The improve^ 
mcnt of initruction for all children is in our opinion, the best 
means of obviating problema of deiegfe|ation. We believe 
that Program PRIDE will brinf about attitudinal changes 
in tdachers and children to the extent that race will cease to 
be of significance in our educational prof ram. 

The ultimate goal to which we aipire is to provide a ichogl 
climate which accepts each child as a person of worth and 
which willj through a procesi of participations involvement, 
and self-difected learning activities, produce ielf-actualized 
perloni.*^ , 

A Title IV workshop was held in 1971 at Small to 
help teachers adjust to d^egr^ated clasiroom con- 
ditions, No money was made available in 1972 dimugh 
the Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP)*^ 
because of an HEW report of October 1971^ which 
noted that ich^ls were not maintaining a rapreienta= 
tive staff. In the opinion of HEW staffs there were too 
many black teachers in some ichools, The board de- 
clined to transfer faculty in October^ so an application 
for ESAP funds totaling IIZS^OOO was denied. 

Numerous teaching innovations accompanied de- 
segregation in Volusia County. Open classrooms and 
team teaching are now operating at the junior high 
level There are now 34 Title I reading center to serv- 
ice Title I and honeligible Title I students. Summer 
reading programs are intended to raise itudent read^ 
ing levels. The Hoffman lyitem which utilizes teach- 
ing machines for groups of six to eight as well as spe- 
cial tapeij records^ fihnstrips^ and workb^kg is to be 
initiated in grades K-3 and gmde 7 from July 1-June 
30, 1972^73. *^The Bob Warner Syitems 80'' program, 
a reading program involving individualized instruc- 
tion^ teacher diagnosis and prescription, is also to be 
incorporated, Black studies material was Inierted into 
$mM studies counes, **Negro Histoid Week'' and Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr.'i ^rthday are now calebmted at 
some schoqli. Insarvice training in black history was 
prodded for the teachers at Bethune Cookman Col- 
lege and Stetson Unlveoity. Finally^ teacher were 
urged to make home visits in order to gain a better 
undentandini of the home environment of their stu- 
dents, 

Another aid to imooth deiegregation was the utiliza- 
tion of extra proms which had been vacant at a num- 
ber of white schools^although flie black schools had 

" Program PRIDE, Final Teehnlcal Riportj Original Grant 
Period, Aug. 31, 1963--JuI)p 31, 1966, Voluila Co. Bd, of 
Public Initruetion. 

'*Emergricy School Asilitance Profmm (ESAP) pmnts 
are Fedenil gmnts to school distrieti which are daiegrepitlngf 



been overcrowded. Most of the formerly black ichoois 
had been built after 1954 and, although they were 
overcrowded and often lacked suppliei and equlp= 
ment, they were relatively new and attractive. Many 
individuals interviewed by Cominiision staff membeii 
reported that the availability of lupplies and equip- 
mem was greatly Increaied with desegreption and 
maintenance was imi^roved. Fences which had been 
requested in vain for a long time were now installed 
at formerly black schools in order to prevent vandal- 
ism. Several fomierly black schools were closed. 

Another helpful factor in the relatively peaceful 
desegregation in Volusia County was the positive role 
played by the Volusia Educational Association 
(VEA), an integrated teacherf organization, which 
was the result of a merger in 1966 of the white 
teachers* organisation ( VCEA) and its black counter- 
part fVCTA). The VEA's current president Is black/ 
and the organization is credited with ^^accomplishing 
a lot'' m temis of keeping communication channels 
open^ for fmitful interracial discuiiion of problems 
associated with desegregation. 

Students in some junior high schools initiated -'rap'' 
sessions, monitored by teachers, as an effort on their 
part to ease the transition. 

InfigfQfioifi Within Schdels 

Homogeneous grouping has been used at some 
schools, and school administrators and teachers have 
eKpressed ^ome concern at the results, The ''General 
Educational iDevelopment" couries for low^achieving 
students at Campbell Center are now attended pri- 
marily by black students. As mentioned, low white 
referrals to Riverview and Volusia Avenue Elementary 
schools, which became eKceptional child centers 
(yolusia Avenue also has kinderfarten classes) 
caused the percentage of blacks at thme schools to 
rise to 53,3 percent and 79.5 percent, respectively. The 
^nior high level employs accelefated, average, and 
basic grouping areas. Discontent with the pnemlly 
unsatisfactory results of homogeneous grouping at s^ 
eral schools was eKpressed by some teachers and school 
administrators who consider such grouping a problem 
Tequiring serious attention. ' 

Soma uneasineii between white and black students 
itill continues, and black and white students tend to 
separate m the cafeteria, library, and in some classes 
at leveral schools. According to students of both races 
interviewed by Commission staflf, black students are in^ 
creasingly participating in extracurricular activities in 
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junior arid senior high schools, particularly in sports. 
Small Elementary now has a student council, recent 
elections for which found black students campaigning 
for whites and white students for bbck candidates! 
Small also has a school newspaper and Tri^Grade Y for 
girls, both drawing black and white students, A black 
girl was elected ^*Miss DeLand" for the fii^st time by 
students at DeLand Senior High. 

Most students interaewed said that they had friends 
of anothef race but seldom saw them after school be- 
cause of the distance beween their homes, Some schools 
have encountered difficulty in Oiianizing dances ap. 
pealing to both blacks and whites and DeLand Senior 
High held two senior proms last year, one for each race, 

Trensporfoflon 

Transportation is provided at State expense for 
students who live more than 2 miles from school 
(about 15,800 or48J percent) , County and local funds 
pay for the busing of those who travel less than 2 miles 
(about 750) . Any damage to the buses caused by pupils 
must be paid for by the parents of the guilty individual. 

Both before and after February 1, 1970, 85 buses 
were used by the Volusia Board in the operation of 
the entire iystem for all grades. Before that date, 67 
buses were in daily use on actual transportation routes, ■ 
while the rest were being rotated through mainte^ 
nance, kept as spares, and devoted to athletic activi^ 
ties, field trips, and otheF specific activities. 

After February 1, 1970, an additional seven buses, 
or a total of 75, were required on' routes, and the = 
number free for maintenance, standby, and other pur- 
poses was correspondingly reduced. The additional 
operating cost of the transportation system as a result 
of implementation of Plan B^l was about $38,500. 

During the school year, 1971-72, approximately 
16,500 students in Volusia County were bused, of 
whom at least 3,600 were black. This figure compares 
with 12,026 students bused in 1969, of whom 2,107 
were black, There are now 81 bus routes, and each 
bus makes about five trips. • 

In the Halifax area, total mileage increased from 
159 to 264 miles in February 1970, and total mileage 
increased in the DeLand area from 81 to 110, Tha 
longest ride takes ^50 minutes to cover about 25 miles, 
while the average ride is 15-^20 minutes and Jess than 
5 miles. Buses leave from Small, for example, from 
7-7:45 a.m,, and the longest ride is 20 minutes or 5 
miles. , ■ ■ 



As a result of segi^gated houiing patterns in Volusia 
County, the buses tend to carry eltlier white or black 
students. There is therefore no opportunity for possi- 
ble interracial friction, on most busei. No serious racial 
incidents have occurred on buiei canying both black 
and white studcntSj despite the early feait of some 
parents* 

Volusia County buses have an excellent safety rec- 
ord. The buses have travelled a total of million 
miles with only 12 accidentia none of which resulted 
in deaths or injuries. 

Traininf for bus drivers^ who include both whites 
and blackSj has been careful and has included driving 
desegregated Head Start groups. Inteirated maetlnp 
of bus drivers have been held to diicusi how to deal 
with children on the bui^. 

DIsdplming Itydents 

Disciplinary problenis were often made mora diffl- 
cult at first by some teachei^ of both races who were 
uncertain how to handle, infractioni, The workshops 
were usefulj in the opinion of some teachers, in helping 
them learn to cope with theie iituatlonii Today, they 
usually involve fights between membeii of the same 
race rather than between blacks and whites. Some 
racial clashei haVe occurred among the Special Educa- 
tion students;, but these accoujit for only about 1 per- 
cent of the diiciplinary cases, according to one ichool 
oflBcial Most schools reported that the number of dis- 
ciplinary problems they dealt with rather cicely par- 
alleled racial rati^ at the school, which is to say that 
primarily they involved only whites, 

DisrypH^ns^ Violence, snd Crime 

As mentioned, there were incidents accompanying 
desegrefation in February 1970. Some fights occurred 
and threats were exchanged. Rumon and exaggerm- 
tions. spread, usually from parent to parent. Early 
morning telephone calls and slashed tires plagued some 
county school offlcials for a while. 

Fears and apprehensions centered larfely around 
the former black schools. White parents were iriitially 
concerned about sending their children to schools in 
low-income, predominantly black neighborhoods, Ru- 
mors and fears were particularly rife at Rnt at Bonner, 
where a bomb threat was received, 

Black oppOiition to the plan centGi"ed on Campbell, 
now an integmted 7th grade center and formerly a 
black junior-senior high with a record of athletic 



championship and an excellent band. A petition cir* 
culated pratesting the change at Campbell and drew 
600 signatures, Southwestern High School in DeLand, 
also previously al^blackj was the center of opposition 
to the plan among black familiea in DeLand. 
. Much oppoiition faded as the fears and myths failed 
to materialiEe. Physical conditions and security were 
improved at the formeriy black schools. The principal 
at Bonner was soon regarded by white and black 
parents as one of the finest administrator in the county* 
A steady decline in thefts and shakedowni began. AI* 
though the Ku Klux Klan had been active in the past 
in Bome rural pockets of the county, no Klan hostility 
to the plan was apparent during this period* 

Parents began to visit the schools, which helped dis- 
sipate many of their worries. Many were surpriied at 
the relative lack of disruptions and violence, compar- 
ing the situation in Voluiia County with that in other 
parts of the State where major incidents had taken 
place. 

In October i971j blacks and whites at Mainland 
Senior High had a confrontation reportedly instigated 
by an off-campui dispute near a black, project, Police 
intervention was prevented and the threatened racial 
clash was avoided. 

As in many other school dUtricts in the Nation^ drug 
usage among students is considered a problem by some 
school authorities. The assistant principal at one 
school in a predominantly black area observed that of 
27 drug caies during die 1971=72 school year, six in- 
volved black itudents. A school board member said 
that drugs, not intefrationj was the major problem in 
Volusia County schoolSi 

Teachiri^ AHltudes Toward tht Plan 

Previous to the planj 16 black elementary prin- 
cipals headed schools in the county, When the plan 
was begun, air but three (at Small, Bonner, and 
Starke) \vere named ass^iate principals at no losi in 
pay when their schools intigrated. There had been 
: three black senior high principali before, but none 
remained after February 1, 1970. Two black prin- 
cipals remain at Chiiholm and Campbeir Junior . 
Highs. 

The implimentation of Plan B^l involved a faculty 
shift. Teachers were arbitrarily assigned by race, but 
volunteeii were transferred according to their choice. 
While tjic board claimi it has no difficulty maintaining . 
a representative staff at the elementary level, it con- 



cedes that it may encounter difficulty in finding a black 
replacement should someone such ai a black calculus 
teacher leave. 

The only recruiting for teachers in 197U72 was 
done at two black colleges^ Florida A&M and Bethune- 
Cookman. There has been some difficulty in keeping 
black administratorij according to one source^ as better 
paying jobs become available for them elsewhere. A 
board member said that the search for qualified black 
teachers continues and is a flatter of top priority. 

Some teachers were moved from ieveral schools be- 
cause of their apparent inability to work with pupils 
of another race. A frec4ransfer policy is currently 
followed^ although the 78-22 faculty racial composi- 
tion remains the guideline to which the free-transfer 
policy must adhere. 

Teacheri interviewed by Commission staff reported 
that they mingle well across racial lines, and that some 
who could not adjust have retired or gone eliewhere. 
Teachers socialise particularly well at Smallj where 
the black pnncipal has received praise from numerous 
white and black teachers. 

Attitudes of Blafk and Whiff PartnU^ 

Many parents inten*iewed felt that desegregation is 
proceeding surprisingly smoothly today in Volusia 
County. Some parents of children attendinf Small 
have asked not to have them moved again as they 



now feel that Small is "their mhooY\ A PTA carnival 
was successful at Small this year, with many black and 
white parents attending. Parents have \^Iunteered to 
serve as teachers' aides with small groups and individ- 
uals at the schook Some are volunteer librarians. Both 
black and white parents have joined to form the South 
Street Project Association^ which repainted some of. 
Smairs fecilities. A Public Relations Group has fo» 
cused on human relations projects at Small,, including, 
the extension of courtesies to the school staff on such 
occasions as birthday or marriaps. The PTA at 
Campbell School is now fully integrated. 

Some black and white parents still prefer freedom^ 
of-choice^ but several stated that they did not want 
to go back to the old method and that the educational 
system in Volusia County w^ 'better today. While no 
systematic research has yet been undertakehj one ob= 
ser\*er said that comparison of some achievenient scorms ; 
suggests fains in perfonnance by both blacks and whites 
%vith a noticeable decrease in failing levels, One white 
parent, \^^hose 9th grade son is having reading difficul- 
ties, said tlmt her son's prcblem has nothing to do with 
ichool desegregation. She said she is more concerned 
about the quality of teaching and the "relevancy" of 
her son's education than anything else. 

One school board member concluded that: ■■Initially 
the. parents \v^re very upset by the plan^ but the stu- 
dents have always been calm and cool. Now. eveiyone 
is calm. Things have worked out very welL-' 
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